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Teachers Who Use 


Overton’s Physiologies Know 


That they are different from other Physiologies. 

That there is nothing about them that suggests the heavy, 
ponderous medic al man of the old, old school. 

That, on the contrary, there is something about them that 
does suggest an enthusiastic lecturer: a lecturer who is 
in love with his subject and writes with a verve that cap- 
tivates both teacher and pupil. 

That pupils who study them take their examinations with 
confidence and pass them with credit both to themselves 
and to their teacher. 

That they are written for to-day, not yesterday. 

That they present the practical application of only those 
physiological principles that every child should know— 
they contain just enough, and no more. 

That they are not made up of disconnected scraps cribbed 
from other books—but possess unity, strength, and 
originality. 

That in method of presentation, in diagrams, in illustra- 
tions, and in demonstrations, they are refreshingly new. 


Do You Know 


That 5,503 places have already introduced them and 
that the list is growing daily ? 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
Burlington, Vermont, July 7-9. 


NOTES. 
[From our Special Correspondent. } 


The seventy-eighth annual convention of the 
A. I. I. opened in Burlington, Vt., Tuesday even- 
ing, July 7, with the usual addresses of welcome, 
Mayor W. J. Bigelow and Governor Fletcher D. 
Proctor doing the honors respectively for the city 
and state in a dignified and fe- 
licitious manner. President 
Morrison responded for the In- 
stitute, and then introduced the 
newly-elected president of Mid- 
dlebury College, Rev. John M. 
Thomas, who gave a scholarly 
and inspiring address on “Re- 
ligion and Education,” followed 
by Dr. E. W. Lord, secretary 
for New England of the na- 
tional child labor committee, 
who spoke concerning “Child 
Labor in Schools.” 


The general theme for 
Wednesday morning was “In- 
dustrial Education,” various 


phases of which were ably pre- 
sented by President Fellows of 
the University of Maine, Princi- 
pal Willis O. Smith of Lan- 
caster, N. H., M. W. Alexander 
of the General Electric Company of Lynn, Mass., 
and vice-president of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, and Principal 
Charles F. Warner of the Technical High school, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to an excur- 
sion among the islands of Lake Champlain, and in 
the evening the “Recruitment of the Teaching 
Force,” under various heads was discussed by spe- 
cial investigators along certain phases of the sub- 
ject. 

On Thursday morning sectional meetings were 
held: Administration, in charge of Superintendent 
Clarence H. Dempsey of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
Normal Schools, Principal Henry T. Burr of 
Willimantic, Conn.; Secondary Schools, Principal 
Robert J. Sisk of Auburn, Me.; Elementary 
Schools, Superintendent Fred <A. Verplanck, 
South Manchester, Conn.; and Rural Schools, 
Principal Harry J.- Stannard of Barton, Vt. 
These sectional meetings Were especially attractive, 
inspiring, and attended in large numbers. In the 
afternoon an excursion was made south from Bur- 
lington to the narrows of the lake, and in the even- 





H. C. MORRISON, 
State Superintendent of New Hampshire. 


ing a fine address was given by President Flavel S. 
Luther of Trinity College. 

Such was the program schedule, but it in no 
way measures the interest or pleasure of the occa- 
sion. Not only were the preliminary arrange- 
ments well planned and executed, but Burlington 
did its part in a most creditable manner. Its well- 
kept streets, its pleasant homes, its elegant high 
school building, its university 
crowning the hill, its unmatched 
scenic attractions of lake and 


mountains, and above all, 
its warmth of hospitality make 
it an ideal convention city. 


The city was never more inter- 
ested in an educational conven- 
tion, and never exerted herself 
more to make it agreeable to 


her guests. No formal 
functions were planned; time 
did not permit. But the city 
made more generous arrange- 
ments for excursions, and han- 


dled the 
fashion 
which 
held. 

Compared with some previ- 
ous meetings, the Institute was 
a marked success in attendance, 
although the registration was not so high. The real 
criterion of a successful meeting is the attendance 
upon the sessions, the spirit manifested, and the 
inspiration received. Thus measured, the Burling- 
ton meeting far overlaps most meetings of the In- 
stitute thus far held. President Morrison prepared 
a strong program, which invited attendance; but 
those present were deeply imbued with the Insti- 
tute spirit. The addresses by Presidents Thomas, 
Fellows, and Luther were of high order, and rang 
true to the best in public education. 

In place, program, character of addresses, cor- 
diality, and accessory features, the Institute was 
most fortunate. In fact, the Institute has just be- 
gun to find itself. Its field is New England, its 
work the cultivation of the field. That the Insti- 
tute has addressed itself to its proper field and work 
was clearly manifest at the Burlington meeting. 
Burlington as a place, Morrison as a program- 
maker, the registered as attendants, and the spirit 
prevailing, place a new standard and mark a new 
era for the Institute. 

First day, hot. 
Registration, light. 


local affairs in better 
than in any place in 
the Institute has been 
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Program, excellent. 
Interest, high. 
Attendance, large. 
Governor Proctor, he’s all right! 

Success in every respect but registration. 

Admission by badge hereafter is a_businesslike 
resolution. * 4 

The A. I. I. hras*still greater service to perform ; 
hence, is not moribund. 

Presidents Fellows, Flavel, and Thomas, Profes- 
sor Foster, and Miss Mahy are strong program 
factors. 

Mayor Bigelow delivered the block of splendid 
weather he promised, and many gave a verbal re- 
ceipt thereof. 

The local arangements were well and carefully 
planned, and were carried out in splendid fashion. 

The attendance upon the sessions was unusually 
large; remarkably so when compared with the 
registration. 

The afternoon excursions on the most charming 
inland water in America were attractive features, 
and were well patronized. 

Burlington knows how to receive, handle, and en- 
tertain a convention. Every door was open, every 
hand extended, every heart was warm 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
during the ensuing year: President, Henry C-. 
Morrison, Concord, N. H.; secretary, Edwin C. 
Andrews, Ansonia, Conn.; assistant secretary, 
Wendell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I.; treasurer, 


Allison E. Tuttle, Bellows Falls, Vt.; assistant . 


treasurer Carlos B. Ellis, Springfield, Mass.; first 
vice-president, Charles T. C. Whitcomb, Brockton, 
Mass. 
ee SEE NS ae) eee 
THE TEACHER’S REWARD. 


BY PRESIDENT FLAVEL S. LUTHER, 
Trinity College. 

We get out of the world about what we put into 
it. Deeds of ours come back to us as an echo of the 
appreciation in which we are held. The rewards 
which come to the teacher from the material stand- 
point are pitiful when we think of them. But the 
pay check is not the teacher’s reward. The ser- 
vices of anyone who devotes himself to any task 
worth doing cannot be measured in money. What 
we get in money is simply an acknowledgment of 
service done. The real-reward cannot be gauged 
that way. The greatest reward is the profession 
itself. 

A tremendous responsibility faces the teacher 
when she realizes that the children seated at the 
desks represent the United States of the next 
twenty-five years. It is a great task that she has 
before her, hut one of which she may well be proud. 
It is not so long ago that the home counted most 
in character building. Now it is the school, and 
the pupils seated before the teacher are the com- 
ing citizens of the country, and their destinies, per- 
haps, are in her hands. Parents now depend upon 
the public schools for everything, even for the mak- 
ing of the future citizenship of the country. 

The hour of nine o’clock is the critical hour of 
this nation, for then the children are starting to 
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school all over the world, to be made into future 
citizens. It is the hour that marks the destinies 9f 
mankind. Once each year all America should pause 
from its labors at this hour, as it did on the day a 
great President was laid at rest, and breathe a 
prayer for the future that the teachers are develop- 
ing in the children of the schools of the land. 

Still another reward is the coming back of some 
pupil in the future, offering thanks to his teacher 
of the past for friendly advice and council, but the 
greatest reward of all is the knowledge of the great 
influence that the teacher’s personality has upoa 
her pupils. Her slightest word or action are often 
impressed upon the mind of the child for a life- 
time, and even the man or woman who has passed 
far out on the sea of life, and who has, perhaps, 
forgotten much of what was learned in school, will 
always have a vivid impression of their teachers. 
Finally, the teacher’s rewards are the profession 
itself, pride in her responsibility, personality, and. 
the consciousness of having deserved well. 

———_—— — © 0-0-9 $$$_______—— 


THE DIRECT RELATION OF INDUSTRI4L EDUCA- 
TION TO NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


BY PRESIDENT GEORGE EMORY FELLOWS, 
University of Maine. 

Financial independence consists in ability to se- 
cure sufficient income for maintenance and provi- 
sion for old age. In all times and all countries in- 
dividuals have become wealthy through monopoly, 
but the problem of the prosperity of the masses is 
a comparatively new one. The great industrial 
prosperity of Germany is due to its industrial edu- 
cation. American industrial prosperity has been ac- 
complished with a wanton waste of natural re- 
sources, and has been dependent largely upon im- 
ported skilled labor. 

We expect of leaders the highest qualifications, but 
we fail in supplying them with trained assistan‘s, 
and this is one of the conspicuous shortcomings in 
our system of education. The results brought 
about by the establishment of a few such schools in 
this country showed how much greater would be 
industrial prosperity here if we had schools as 
numerous in proportion to our population as has 
Denmark. We must drop the feeling that every- 
thing American is good because it is American. 
We must follow the same industrial lines as our 
competitors do. We must not depend on chance 
philanthropy, but must have national and _ state 
support of education. 

There should be in our national government a 
ministry of education instead of a mere bureau 
under the department of the interior. It is, of 
course, quite right that there should be a ministry 
of war, but hdw absurd that by the side of this 
thoroughly organized department there should not 
be a department of education as thoroughly or- 
ganized. Through such a department all existing 
educational enterprises and a new efficient system 
of industrial education could be co-ordinated. 

General industrial education would create the 
strongest possible tendency against industrial 
monopolies and toward the general creation and 
distribution of wealth which constitutes so great a 
part of national prosperity. 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY E. W. LORD, 
Secretary for New England of the National Child Labor Committee. 


Under present-day conditions every problem of 
child life is a school problem. There was a time 
when the public school took little part in general 
problems, as the real centre of life and activity was 
the home. Few young men left the farm, and 
those who sought industrial education obtained 
it through the system of apprenticeship. Illiteracy 
was almost unknown, and the industrial workers 
were steady and progressive. 

The character of the home has changed in the 
past generation; the modern child has no oppor- 
tunity to learn at home the processes of hand work, 
and can receive little industrial training. The old 
way has gone, not to return, and the changed con- 
ditions ofthe present make it necessary for the 
school to undertake much of the training formerly 
given at home. In the attempt to do this the 
school programs of the present day leave few sub- 
jects untouched. The high school, the colleg2, 
and the university are all open to the ambitious 
student, and this fact has accustomed us to con- 
sider our school system better than that of any 
other nation. 

Yet statistics show that not more than one-hal, 
of the children enrolled in the first grade of our 
public schools go further than the sixth ; that only 
one in three completes the grammar school 
course; that only one in _ five enters the 
high school; and that five-sixths of those 
who enter fail to graduate. From the small 
percentage of graduates come all candi- 
dates for professional and managerial positions, 
and nearly all our business men. What becomes 
of those who drop out before the completion of the 
high school course? Because the state does not 
enforce attendance at school thereafter, half the 
children in America end their school life with their 
fourteenth birthday. Even in New England the 
census report shows that there were nearly five 
thousand children in 1900 absolutely illiterate! 
The school laws are often evaded. Children nine 
to eleven years of age have been found within the 
last year working in factories in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and New Hampshire. These cases, per- 
haps, are not typical, but a legion of young people 
are annually dismissed from our schools, to go di- 
rectly to the factory, or to find employment in 
some juvenile occupation. In coal-mining regions 
thousands ‘of young boys are employed in the coal 
breakers ; in the Central states the glass houses em- 
ploy the boys by day and by night; in the large 
cities the department stores employ hosts of young 
girls; and in the agricultural districts an army of 
children is employed in the canning factories. We 
have no correct statistics showing the extent of 
child labor in the United States, but probably not 
less than a million boys and girls under fifteen years 
of age are engaged in some gainful pursuit other 
than agriculture. 

These young people, who have left the school, 
are learning little in their present employments 
which can be of value to them. The few things 
which they do learn are acquired prematurely, and 
prematurity is always unfortunate. The mechani- 
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cal training which the young factory worker re- 
ceives, instead of being of educative value, is likely 
to result in a complete submergence of his reason- 
ing power. .The young factory “hand” is not 
learning a trade; he is instructed only how to feed 
a machine, and his knowledge of the processes 0! 
manufacture is little greater at the end of four 
years than it was after one week’s work. 

Immature labor makes impossible the cultiva- 
tion of a true artistic sense—that sense of propor- 
tion and taste which forms a vital part of the intel- 
lectual life of any individual. It also tends to pre- 
sent to the young workers a false physical standard. 
The vital power of fresh air and out-door exercise, 
the potent action of mental invigoration, all are 
unknown or unrecognized, and the resort to stimu- 
lants and drugs is correspondingly frequent. The 
liquor dealer and the concocter of patent medi- 
cines, twin despoilers of health and happiness, find 
easy victims in the weakened and wearied factory 
workers. . 

From any point of view the wide extent of clild 
labor is a veritable menace. It is a needless sacri- 
fice upon the altar of Mammon; the children are 
not needed in the industrial world, and there are 
comparatively few cases where the parents cannot 
support their children. If the parents and the chil- 
dren beligved that the school had anything of real 
value to give them, the children would remain in 
school. Hence, the child labor problem is dis- 
tinctly a school problem, and we can diminish child 
labor in exact proportion as we provide practical 
manual and industrial training in the public 
schools. The trade school must parallel the high 
school, and the work in the grades must provide a 
sufficient amount of industrial training to develop 
the taste and foster the inclination of the mechani- 
cally inclined. 

I believe it would not be enough to add exten- 
sive manual courses to our already over-burdened 
curriculum. I would have our courses re-written 
from the fourth or fifth grade up, making hand 
work the .centre of interest. Experience has 
shown that scientific and literary subjects, even 
though their study is largely incidental, fare as well 
in industrial schools as in the regular schools 
where full time is devoted to them. In our ex- 
perience in Porto Rico we found that the children 
constantly employed in industrial schools learned 
English more perfectly than did the pupils of the 
regular grades, who, although devoting more time 
to the study of the language, had to rely upon their 
books for material. Boys who are taking a course 
of practical work in a carpenter shop can be taught 
more arithmetic in the same time than could be 
done if the carpenter work were omitted. Draw- 
ing is in itself largely an industrial course; even 
geography and history can be taught as well in 
connection with industrial training; and formal 
physiology and hygiene will be less necessary when 
their lessons are constantly applied in daily life. 

Child labor can be largely abolished, the indus- 
trial resources of the nation can be powerfully ad- 
vanced, and society can be made richer and nobler 
if the educational forces of the country take prompt 
action. The problem is yours; the result is the 
nation’s. 
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THE NEED OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
METHODS — FROM AN _ EDUCATIONALIST’S 
POINT OF VIEW. 


BY PRINCIPAL CHARLES F. WARNER, 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 


The latest and most notable phase of educa- 
tional progress in the United States is the atten- 
tion that is being paid to the claims of industrial 
training. In itself, however, industrial education 
is not a new thing. It is as old as the human race. 
But there is to-day a new interest in this subject— 
so universal and so vital that it becomes practicaliy 
one of the greatest of our modern educational 
questions. This does not mean, however, that 
men are losing sight of the value of the intellectual 
element in education. It is merely an adjustment 
of school traditions to modern demands. No 
longer can the life and thought of the past exer- 
cise the supreme influence upon the spirit of the 
schools. Intellectual power of the highest order 
is needed to cope with the practical problems of a 
scientific and industrial age. 

But the sources of power and material progress 
that characterize our times are by no means the 
only new facts that must find recognition in school 
programs. New forces, new conditions, new possi- 
bilities bring also new needs, new dangers, new re- 
sponsibilities for the individual. The industries 
that once centred about the home, on the fartn 
and in the village, have given place to the im- 
mensely more productive methods of a machine- 
working age, when people live in towns and cities. 
In our anxiety to give the productive industries 
due representation in the school we must not over- 
look the peculiar needs which modern conditions 
have developed in the homes of the people, for it 
is fundamental to the well-being of society that 
the home should be preserved as the place where 
the products of industry may be wisely consumed 
for the health, comfort, and happiness of the family. 

To meet these new economic and social needs, 
what ought to be the character of the training 
given to the rising generation? What should be 
the relation of the practical, industrial, vocational 
element to intellectual training, which, it must be 
admitted, lies at the basis of all education? This 
is one of the most important problems that modern 
society has to deal with. 

There have been long periods in the history of 
ali races when there were no schools at all. Primi- 
tive races found their educational stimuli in their en- 
vironment, in the school of experience. Out of 
this there has come, by the process of social evolu- 
tion, an institution which we call the school; and 
its inevitable modifications are simply due to the 
continuance of the evolutionary process. If we 
were to trace this process back through the ages, 
we should find the industrial element reaching back 
so far and extending over so long periods of time 
as to justify the statement that it has been the 
basis of all education. Viewed in this broad way, 
it will be seen that the modern movement for in- 
dustrial training is merely a restoration of natural 
methods. When the fact is clearly apprehended 
that the educational processes of the schools have 
become too largely separated from modern life and 
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must be brought into line with modern phases of 
social development, because they are an essential 
part of that development, there will be no hesita- 
tion in adopting the industrial plan for practically 
all our schools. 

We are not likely to over-estimate the dis- 
ciplinary value of a well-ordered system of indus- 
trial training to the moral as well as to the intel- 
lectual development of the children of the present 
day. The complex conditions under which our 
young people live, the many distractions that con- 
stantly surround them out of school, the necessary 
multiplication and extension of the subjects of 
study in school,—all contribute to breed tenden- 
cies to superficiality. It is not difficult to see how 
the various forms of industrial training, or how 
school work of any kind that compels the concrete 
expression of ideas, must require a certain faith- 
fulness, accuracy, and attention to details in order 
to yield a true expression of the thought or ideas 
involved. The whole process makes for thor- 
oughness in conception and in result which is sure 
to be tested in the concrete product. There can 
be no easy self-deception, no unconscious borrow- 
ing of the activity or results of others. Fidelity in 
the elementary stages is seen to be necessary in 
order that more difficult things may be accom- 
plished later. The boy works to sixty-fourths cf 
an inch at his woodworking bench in order that he 
may some day be able to accomplish the very diffi- 
cult task of working to thousandths of an inch on 
the machine lathe. It is evident that there must be 
in this kind of training a stimulus to foresight, to 
see the end from the beginning, to seek that end by 
legitimate processes developed by the experience 
of many workers who have done like things be- 
fore. Such work, when there is any reality in it, 
demands correlation with the mathematics, the sci- 
ences, the study of English composition, and gives 
these subjects a vitality which they do not possess 
when approached from a less concrete point of 
view. Work in a great variety of materials, wood, 
iron, brass, copper, clay, leather, textiles, and food 
stuffs is a school of experience not unlike that by 
means of which the human race has been devel- 
oped. 

But what does all this come to in definite practi- 
cal results? This, after all, is the test of value. 
Much has been done in the name of industrial edu- 
cation that has fallen wide of the mark. Drawing 


- and manual training have much to answer for that 


is not to their credit, because they have so often 
failed to serve in their true capacity as the repre- 
sentatives in the school of the fundamental indus- 
tries as they are carried on to-day. It is commonly 
asserted that this failure to meet practical needs 
has been due to an excess of zeal for cultural ends. 
This is on the. assumption that cultural and practi- 
cal elements are necessarily wide apart. The fact 
is that culture has a wide and almost boundless 
field from which to select its materials, while the 
practice of any art or industry is necessarily coa- 
fined within comparatively narrow limits. That 
kind of drawing which deals exclusively with 
flowers and leaves or with models of historic orna- 
ment is of little industrial value. Manual training 
which produced useless models or articles <f 
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faulty design and: construction is of no practical 
use. Equally fruitless are exercises in cooking or 
sewing that are not likely to be continued at home. 
If, from the accumulations of art and the bounti-s 
of nature, materials of culture and discipline are 
chosen which are out of touch with the facts and 
tendencies of real life, the best directed efforts of 
an otherwise rational plan of education, using such 
materials, will fail to yield concrete and practical 
results. It is not that a cultural aim cannot, in the 
nature of the case, hit the mark. On the contrary, 
with well-chosen elements wisely used, such an 
aim is certain to prove itself equal to meet all 
practical tests. 

But all this may be granted, and yet there wiil 
come the question whether we cannot secure 
practical results by specializing on certain impor- 
tant practical lines and giving little or no time to 
the intellectual side of the work. This question 
may be answered both negatively and affirmatively 
because there are two quite distinct meanings at- 
tached to the word “practical.” . What is suffi- 
ciently practical for the wage earner, whose work 
is along narrow lines, is far from meeting the 
practical needs of one whose work is more varied 
and comprehensive. A man does not need to know 
so many things to fit him to be a good bricklayer, 
machinist, or plumber as he does to qualify himself 
to be a practical man of affairs. A girl who is 
learning to be a cook, a dressmaker, or a milliner 
must of necessity know how to do a few things 
well; but in any of these capacities alone she will 
not experience the need for so wide a range of 
practical knowledge as will be required in the well- 
trained home-maker. What is practical in one 
sphere is not practical in the other, or, at most, 
only partially so; and it is to be noted that the 
broader practical training always compels the in- 
tellectual or cultural quality. Breadth and versa- 
tility in practical things imply intellectual power. 
Formulas and recipes are legitimate and valuable 
in the lower spheres of industrial activity ; but those 
whose field of action presents the wide view, who 
are preparing to live as well as to make a living, 
should know the underlying principles governing 2 
wide range of ordinary processes, and be able to 
meet new conditions as well; and so they must 
hold themselves above rules and formulas. 

Of the growing scarcity of intelligent and skilled 
workmanship there is abundant evidence. It is 
the complaint of the leaders in every field of indus- 
try. If we are reminded of the great industrial 
achievements of our time as controverting the uni- 
versal complaints of general lack of efficiency and 
skill on the part of the workmen, we shall see, on 
looking into the matter, that the lofty buildings of 
our cities, marvels of design and construction, are 
monuments to the genius of engineers who have 
been able to bring the materials of their art into 
such form and system that they can utilize the 
abundance of unskilled labor, marshalled under a 
few master workmen, who were, for the most part, 
trained abroad. We shall understand that our 
great output of profitable manufactures is due to 
the power of business organization so transcendent 
in our captains of industry; to skill in minute di- 
visions and sub-divisions of labor and management, 
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and not to unusual skill of workmanship; and we 
shall also comprehend the fact that the most potent 
factor of all, in giving us a show of supremacy in 
the world’s markets, is our bountiful, but not inex- 
haustible supply of raw materials. Frank A. Van- 
derlip of New York has recently called attention to 
the fact that while many factors have contributed 
to the creation of our vast commerce there is the 
absence of one noteworthy influence: “No pur- 
chaser buys our goods for the reason that there has 
been wrought into them superior handicraft. 
Manual skill controls for us no market.” 

All this will be changed if we transform the rank 
and file of the industrial army, as it seems neces- 
sary to do in the not distant future, into a nation 
of intelligent and skilful workers in the various 
fields of production. Such a result, as is well 
known, has been accomplished in Germany. With 
a scanty supply of raw materials of industry and 
commerce she has found her resources in her peo- 
ple; and through the intelligence and skill of her 
industrial classes, brought about in large measure 
by her splendid system of technical and trades 
schools, she has taken a commanding place in the 
commerce of the world. It has been estimated 
that industrial and technical education below the 
grade of that given in the polytechnic schools is 
not more than one-fiftieth as extensive in the 
United States as it is in Germany. In the single 
kingdom of Bavaria there are 290 trades schools 
giving instruction in twenty-eight trades and crafts. 
This little kingdom, with a population not much 
greater than that of New York city, supports more 
schools for distinct and definite industrial training 
than the entire United States with eighty-five mil- 
lion people. 

But it should be noted that the element of intel- 
lectual training is by no means overlooked in the 
splendid system of technical and trades education 
in Germany. These schools were established and 
developed when Germany was a country of smail 
shops, in which apprentices to the various trades 
could be taught principles and practice in a broad 
way. The main office of the German industrial 
schools has been to supplement this instruction by 
lessons in mathematics, drawing, and science, with 
special reference to certain trades. There are in 
Germany schools for practice in certain trades, es- 
pecially in certain sections of the country where 
the industries require it,—as, for example, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, where the textile industries 
are very important. But, generally speaking, the 
Germans avoid in their school system early special 
training for skill, and make much of the intellectual 
training which must underlie all industrial work in 
which a high degree of skill and proficiency is es- 
sential. 

The question of a foreign market has been all 
important for Germany ; she could not live without 
exchanging the products of the knowledge and 
skill of her people for the merchandise of other 
lands. It is not until recently that this great ques- 
tion has come to the front in America. We have 
been busy in developing our own industries and 
our own natural resources. Hitherto we have 
been able to use at home nearly all our own pro- 
ductions; but it is the opinion of economists that 
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the time has come when we must seek foreign 
markets for our productions if we are to continue 
to be a prosperous nation. A recent report from 
the United States census bureau authorizes the 
statement that in 1906 the value of the exports 
from Germany were 1.57 times greater than the 
value of the exports from the United States, and 
this ratio has been maintained without substantial 
change since 1880. This means that the German 
nation, with meagre natural resources at her com- 
mand, has, by industrial and technical education 
alone, within thirty years, been more than a match 
in foreign commerce for the American nation with 
all her natural advantages in materials, machinery, 
‘and ability to turn out manufactured products at 
low cost and to sell them. Germany is now in the 
forefront in the competition for the world’s 
‘markets; and if we seek to extend our trade 
‘abroad we shall find her our most important rival. 
In this competition scientific knowledge, industrial 
intelligence and skilled workmanship are to count 
as the highest factors. If we are to make them 
count on our side, we must do, in our own way 
through the schools, what the Germans have al- 
ready done. 
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‘THE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF THE SECOND- 


ARY TEACHER. 


BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR O. NORTON, 
Harvard University. 


Professional training is not a substitute for any 
other essential qualification in a teacher. It will 
not make a good teacher out of a poor stick. It wi!l 
not serve as a substitute for scholarship or per- 
sonality, but he believed it would makea good 
teacher better. 

Teachers fossilize at an early age, but this fos- 
silization is not peculiar to teachers alone. It is 
true perhaps in all business and professional call- 
ings unless the law and medicine. Professor James 
caps the climax by saying that old fogyism sets in in 


‘most people at twenty-five. 


What the teacher needs is continuous growth, 
prolonged efficiency, a long period of plasticity, and 
expansion of power, so that school directors will 
be looking for those over fifty, instead of refusing 
to allow them in the schools. The trouble is 
that teachers adopt one system and then allow 
their brains to harden so that they become no 
longer susceptible to new ideas, but positively 
hostile towards them. 

Fossilization can be avoided by the patient study 
of underlying principles and the application of 
them to all sorts of school problems as they arise. 
Fc fessional training gives an organized krow!le (cc 
of the experience of those who have traveled the 
same way. Judges do not decide cases according 
to legal principles only; they fortify themselves 
witn the opinions of other judges. Professional 
training gives teachers a means of increasing their 
knowledge. Most teachers are woefully deficient 
in professional training. The great proportion of 
high school teachers have not had ‘t, and as a re- 
st.!t they cease to grow and expand while sti'l 
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THE TEACHER’S COMPENSATIONS. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM T. FOSTER, 
Bowdoin College. 

The whole matter of higher salaries for teacliers 
seems at first thought a hopeless one. That is, if 
considered from the standpoint of mere dollars and 
cents. There are other factors, however, which 
go to make the profession an attractive one. 

One of the great characteristics that make it al- 
luring is the spirit of devotion to the welfare of 
others. The doctor or lawyer is always striving 
to bring out his best efforts, and so it should be 
with the teacher, and while devotion alone cannot 
raise teaching to the level of an honorable profes- 
sion, still the whole problem of higher salaries lies 
in higher training. Higher salaries will only come 
through this higher training as a profession rather 
than through insistance on higher salaries for 
teaching as a trade. 

Teachers make their work both a trade and a 
profession. There are two kinds of teaching, that 
which is good for nothing and that which is good 
for so much that money cannot pay for it. [la 
closing, Professor Foster compared that class of 
teachers who are attracted to the profession by 
promises of short hours and long vacations to the 
man who is attracted to the navy by the posters 
promising an easy life; for both there is a rude 
awakening. | 
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THE AVERAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND 
HOW IT MAY BE IMPROVED. 


BY BERTHA M. MCCONKEY, 


Supervisor of Primary Schools, Springfield, Mass. 





The success or failure of any system of educa- 
tion is exemplified by the average, and not the ex- 
ceptional, school. The average school and the 
normal child are the factors with which educato-s 
are primarily concerned. The future of the seem- 
ingly untalented boy who fails now and then in his 
spelling lesson and who is shy of much _ book- 
learning is big with possibilities. To give th:s 
boy the training that will fit him to make the most 
of himself and his conditions is the great work of 
the home and the school. The paramount object 
of education is “to fit the individual to combine his 
forces with those of his fellow men.” The train- 
ing of the intellect is important, but not less im- 
portant are health, which is the nrst wealth; the 
power of co-operation that is the result of social 
contact; and the spiritual sensitiveness that opens 
the door to appreciation of art, literature, music, 
and the comfort and uplift of religion. 

The teacher who would aid in preparing children 
for rich and useful lives must believe in herself and’ 
in them. She should radiate confidence and in- 
spire pupils with the desire to attempt until the 
very air of her schoolroom is charged with power 
to do. The beneficial effect of a sunny, optimistic 
schoolroom atmosphere upon the health, to say 
nothing of the character, of children can scarcely 
be estimated. The best schools to-day are taking 
into careful account the physical well-being of chil- 
dren, and the average school must fall into line. 

There is no school that would not be better for 
frequent, brief “rest” periods, planned with refer- 
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ence to the age and needs of pupils. There is food 
for thought in Dr. W. H. Burnham's statement 
that under the working of the ordinary school pro- 
gram, in which no provision is made for resting 
pupils in this way, the inattention of children is 
their salvation, and the uninteresting teacher a 
physical necessity. 

It is necessary in these days, when the majority 
of our population is crowding into towns and 
cities, that the school give children an opportunity 
for “individual creative productiveness.” The di- 
vision of pupils into small working groups makes 
this possible, and solves many problems of disci- 
pline and occupation. The noise resulting from 
two or three groups of six or eight each, working 
at sand table, occupation table, and blackboard, is 
quickly reduced to a minimum when children learn 
what is expected of them. The old-time formal 
“order” is replaced by an orderly interchange of 
ideas, and children help one another as they work 
together in a true co-operative spirit. 

It is true of hand work, as of purely intellectual 
work, that in order to be educative, it must be pro- 
gressive. It takes foresight and ingenuity to ar- 
range progressive work, involving correlation with 
regular school subjects, for several groups of chil- 
dren, and a teacher must cultivate the power to 
think clearly and to the point if she is to do it suc- 
cessfully. 

It must be remembered that while system is in- 
dispensable, the best plans are flexible, and take 
into account the individual tastes and capabilities 
of children. 

The best teacher is the one who seems to be the 
least necessary to her school, the one who acts as 
a stimulator of thought and as a friendly guide, but 
who refuses to think and decide for children,—in a 
word, the one who is most skillfully preparing her 


pupils to join their forces with those of their fellow- 
men. 
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HISTORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 
BY PRINCIPAL WALTER H. CUSHING, 


Framingham, Mass. 


_ 





The aim of teaching history should be the ac- 
quisition by the pupils of a definite body of related 
co-ordinated facts, so acquired as to give the great- 
est possible training, partly cultural and partly dis- 
ciplinary. 

The first thing that the teacher has to do with is 
the text-book, and in recent years a splendid body 
of text-books in all fields of history has been pub- 
lished, and it would seem to be high time that the 
pendulum swung the other way in the direction of 
a greater use of a single text for all in the class. 
The lesson should be thoroughly learned from the 
text-book, with much drill upon the essential facts. 
not omitting a considerable number of dates. If it 
is a fundamental principle of teaching that the 
teacher should not talk too much, it is equally im- 
portant that at the right time and in the right way 
he should talk enough. , 

The last word as the first must be the teacher. 
Given an enthusiastic, inspiring, progressive 
teacher, and questions of method will take ca-e of 
themselves ; problems of fields of study will vanish. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS PREPARE TEACHERS TO GIVE IN- 
STRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE; HOME ECO- 
NOMICS AND MANUAL TRAINING? 

BY ARTHUR G. BOYDEN, 
Principal of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
The normal school should welcome this move- 

ment, study its bearings on all sides, and co-oper- . 


‘ate with all agencies that are working for a more 


effective education. As a matter of fact, many of 
the normal schools, both in the. East and in the 
West, are actively engaged in organizing lines of 
work to meet the new demands. 


MEANING OF THE MOVEMENT. 

The vigorous and wide-spread discussion of in- 
dustrial education in its broad aspect means much 
more than the introduction of a few new subjects 
into the curriculum, more than the reorganization 
of previous courses along more practical lines, 
even more than the addition of trade schools and 
technical courses to the present system of schools. 
This movement is a part of the large movement of 
this generation to bring the school education into 
closer connection with the real conditions and ac- 
tivities of the life of the new century. It means 
the broadest development of the individual for the 
purpose of social service, and it includes both the 
vocations and the avocations of life. This larger 
movement explains not only the attempts at the 
enrichment of the school life, but also the dis- 
satisfaction with results that is prevalent in certain 
quarters. It calls for constructive rather than de- 
structive agitation, for a thorough consideration of 
underlying principles rather than the drawing of 
sweeping conclusions from statistics. Already the 
schools are feeling the effects in a marked degree 
of this general movement toward the vitalizati 
of education. The industrial question must be dis- 
cussed as a part of this larger question of individu ll 
and social betterment. 


WORK OF THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Specifically, the normal schools must prepare 
grade teachers and supervisors who can introduce 
and carry on the various lines which contribute to 
industrial efficiency. It is recognized that pro- 
fessional knowledge and technical skill must be 
combined in teacher and in supervisor, and in the 
preparation of the latter the normal and technical 
schools must co-operate. 

Three lines of preparation are required: First, 
a careful study of the attitude of,children toward 
industry to determine their natural interests’ in 
processes and products, to understand the stages in 
their development along manual lines, and to de- 
termine the relative place and value of individual 
and group work. One active student of children 
has found three stages in the development of 
manual interests. In the first stage the construc- 
tive work is under the inspiration of the imagina- 
tion ; perfection of technique is subordinated to the 
satisfaction of the imaginative need. This stage 
calls for teachers who can supply the opportunities 
for the child to work out the spontaneous demands 
of his developing imagination. The second stage 
demands useful products and calls for special care 
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in thé technique. This is the period of careful 
training in manual skill and in the development of 
taste. In the third stage the thought of earning a 
living begins to manifest itself as.a factor in the 
manual work; it is the period when the natural ap- 
titude of the boy or girl begins to appear. 

To meet this line of preparation for teachers an 
elastic course of constructive work must be worked 
Gut in the training department of the normal 
school. Such a course should present to 
the child, first, oportunities for the original design- 
ing and the making of objects to meet definite 
needs; second, a series of progressive steps lead- 
ing to technical mastery. Herein lies the first step 
in the solution of the industrial problem. 

The second requirement in the preparation of 
teachers is a working knowledge of the great typi- 
cal industries of life. This is the material to be 
used in the schools, and must be adapted to meet 
the needs of each community. The broader the 
preparation of the normal student the better the 
results will be. 

The first fundamental industry is agriculture. 
Every one comes in touch with some form of this 
great occupation. It involves a knowledge of 
soils, an acquaintance with plant families, an un- 
destanding of the processes of plant growth and 
development, and a practical knowledge of the 
methods of plant propagation—seed germination, 
cuttings, budding, grafting, etc. Associated with 
these subjects are an elementary knowledge of 
forestry, a consideration of the economic and ge- 
ographic relations of agricultural products in their 
distribution and uses, and the aesthetic problem of 
the ornamentation of home and school grounds. 

The second fundamental industry is home-mak- 
ing. This includes not merely the economic 
phases of life, but broadens into the large field of 
beautifying and enriching home life. Every school 
can do much in a simple way to enlarge the hori- 
zon of the future home-makers. 

The other industries are often grouped under 
the heading, “shop industries.’ They include 
moulding (clay work), weaving, and allied occu- 
pations, paper and card board work (bookbinding), 
wood and metal working. Superintendent Harvey 
has indicated that there are three’steps in the mas- 
tery of any one process; (1) the determination of 
what is to be done, (2) the determination of how 
it is to be done, (3) the doing—the accomplishment 
of the “what” through the application of the “how.” 

“The courses must be so organized that they 
meet the needs of the pupil for mental training 
and for motor training, and at the same time for 
industrial efficiency.” By organizing the courses 
a student in the normal school may become practi- 
cally familiar with the essential materials, the con- 
structive processes, and the useful products of the 
world’s great industries. Some knowledge of 
machine processes is essential; this may be gained 
by visits to neighboring industrial plants and by 
the use of such simple machinery as the school can 
afford. 

The third requirement in teachers and super- 
visors is the ability to correlate constructive work 
with the other subjects of school study so that a 
vital connection is mace with the interests and en- 
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vironment of the children. History should in- 
clude social and industrial development as dis- 
tinctly as the political development; English and 
drawing should become definite means of con- 
structive expression; geography should use the in- 
dustrial lines as apperceptive centres for under- 
standing world conditions; and mathematics be- 
comes of direct value in practical computation. 


REQUISITES I'OR INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY OF 
TEACHERS. 

Certain requisites should be emphasized with 
teachers as essential to industrial success :— 

First, “a high ideal as to what constitutes hon- 
esty in workmanship.” Every article should be 
made “upon honor.” Accuracy of construction 
should* be the only accepted standard. 

Second, training into habits of close observation 
and clear thinking. This is fundamental training, 
and links all of the school subjects with a common 
bond. 

Third, economy of material, time, and effort in 
the accomplishment of a given piece of work. 

Fourth, a standard of good taste in all matte-s 
of design. Art and craft cannot be disassociated. 
Originality can be cultivated along lines of recog- 
nized standards. 

Fifth, group work. The various lines of in- 
dustry can be organized among groups of workers, 
so that the abler ones may have opportunities for 
supervision, and that the principle of division of 
labor can be applied. 


EQUIPMENT. 


The normal schools will need an enlarged equip- 
ment to meet the demands upon them. They will 
need land sufficient to establish gardens for agri- 
cultural, biological, and geographical purposes ; and 
in connection with the gardens, greenhouses, 
equipped for laboratory work in plant experi- 
mentation and propagation. The services of a 
gardener or similar expert will be required for at 
least a part of the year to work in conjunction with 
the departments of the school. They will also 
need work rooms, equipped for normal students 
and for children, that will give such laboratory and 
shop conditions as are required for the effective 
preparation of teachers and supervisors. 


SPIRIT. 


The teacher should have a broad outlook on the 
whole subject of individual and social betterment, 
so that no one phase of the problem overshadows 
the larger issue. Preparation for co-operative ser- 
vice in the community into which the teacher may 
be called is the dominating thought. 
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The Parents’ National Educational Union held 
its twelfth annual conference in Bristol, England, 
June 12-16, 1908. The object of the Union is iv 
promote the interest of parents in the education 
of their children, to assist them in understanding 
the best principles and methods of education, in 
all its aspects, moral, physical, and intellectual ; 
and to bring about the co-operation of parents and 
teachers in the effort to train and educate the 
young. 
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A STATE PENSION SYSTEM. 


BY HON. WALTER E. RANGER, 
State Superintendent of Schools, R. I. 


In the matter of retired teachers’ annuities, if we 
study their beginnings, benefits, and significance, 
we find a story of absorbing and inspiring promise. 
If we consider teachers’ pensions as a factor in se- 
curing greater permanent efficiency among teach- 
ers, ways and means for their successful establish- 
ment and methods of their administration, we have 
a subject of great educational interest, but one of 
which we have but little experimental knowledge. 

Teachers’ annuities may be classed on the basis 
of administration and support. We may then 
group them, granted on retirement from long ser- 
vice, into four classes: First, those established and 
sustained by private organizations; second, those 
administered and supported, wholly or in part, by 
municipalities ; third, those supported with state 
aid and administered by municipalities; fourth, 
those provided directly by the state. 

There is now but one example of the fourth 
class, that of pensions paid by the state, without 
teachers’ contributions, not dependent on local 
means or disposition, and open to teachers of every 
locality. Such is the pension system of Rhode 
Island, the first and only one of its class in 
America. Already the applications of sixteen 
teachers have been approved, and six more are 
under investigation. The number of state pensions 
this year will not exceed twenty-five. The amount 
of each pension is one-half of the average con- 
tractual salary during the last five years preceding 
retirement, no pension to exceed $500. The low- 
est already granted is $165, and the average of all 
is $358. 

To prove his eligibilty to receive a pension, the 
applicant must establish by a satisfactory evidence 
the following facts: Age of sixty years, thirty-five 
years of service in teaching, twenty-five years of 
service in Rhode Island, last fifteen years of ser- 
vice in Rhode Island, no contract preventing re- 
tirement, average annual salary for last five years of 
service, and proper certification of qualifications. 

Already the presentation of pension claims has 
revealed the need of improvements in the law, such 
as providing for cases of need among those re- 
cently retired from a service of thirty-five vears; 
provisions for retirement on account of disability 
incurred in teaching after 2 given length of ser- 
vice and striking out the requirement of sixty years 
ofage. A service of thirty-five years is alone suffi- 
cient grounds for a pension, if pensions are to be 
granted. 

The advantage of state pensions over local sys- 
tems are obvious. First, state pensions apply to 
all teachers of all communities; local systems 
to teachers of a few favored places, leaving 
teachers in many towns with no pension pro- 
vision. Second, its benefits are distributed 
equally in different parts of the state. Third, 
all the people of a state are sponsers for 
the system, and adequate income is assured, the 
best test of the pension system. Fourth, it pro- 
motes unification of work, and strengthens state 
educational administration, Fifth, one state sys- 
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tem may be more fairly and economically adminis~ 
tered than many local systems. Sixth, it is in ac- 
cord with the theory that the state is responsible 
for efficient school education. Seventh, it is based 
on the principle that a pension is granted for ser- 
vice rendered. Eighth, the sovereign will of the 
people is exercised unhampered by local objection 
or indifference. 
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THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN CIVIC IDEALS. 


BY MARY MC SKIMMON, 
Principal of Pierce School, Brookline. 


In attempting to present to you a plan for the 
training of children in civic ideals, I shall take for 
my sacred principle of action the words of the 
saintly James Martineau concerning the chief end 
of education: “To teach the child what to love and 
what to hate, whom to honor and whom to de- 
spise.”’ 

And how are we to teach the little children of 
our elementary schools this high and holy wisdom? 
It will be accomplished when we have succeeded in 
teaching every child in our schools that there is no 
distinction between personal honesty and corporate 
honesty, that there is no difference between per- 
sonal honor and municipal honor. We shall teach 
him that he must “give,” must “serve” instead of 
“get” and “rule.” He will learn the supreme 
beauty of those words, “The best shall serve the 
state.” 

If the formal teaching of acts about government 
have failed to give our children high ideals of a 
citizen’s noble calling, close at hand lie the ma- 
terials to awaken his understanding, and kindle his 
enthusiasm. Surely the study of the history of our 
land offers opportunity for each of us that the very 
angels of life might envy. How magnificent is the 
moral force of that lesson, as a man soweth so shall 
he also reap, and it is to the nation as to the man. 
Not one page in history, be it foul with leering evil, 
or fair with saintly blessing, but may render up its 
splendid lesson to him who searches for it. When 
your children have studied the noble dignity of our 
protest against tyranny and oppression, in the con- 
duct of our Revolution, they will soon find that 
the difference lay not in the human nature of the 
two nations, but in the leaders of each. Compare 
George Washington, John and Samuel Adams, 
John Hancock, and Benjamin Franklin, in their 
calm integrity and whole-souled devotion to the 
principles of law and order, with such self-servers 
and glory-seekers as Marat, Robespierre, Danton, 
and Bonaparte. Then they learn, without anv 
preaching by us, that character, and character 
alone, is the ultimate test of fitness for power. 

Our great literature is full of material for awak- 
ening high civic ideals. If you have never tried it, 
I recommend to you the reading of Dr. Hale’s 
story of “The Man Without a Country” as a Me- 
morial Day exercise. I know one school where 
every grammar school child hears that story every 
year as regularly as the day comes around. 

But having awakened the ideal of citizenship 
through the splendid pages of history and litera- 
ture, how shall we embody them in the daily life of 
the school? It is my purpose to describe one 
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method of so incorporating these principles 
through the so-called “Good Citizens’ Club” of the 
Pierce school of Brookline. Our Good Citizens’ 
Club is in no way an application of the School City 
idea. As I have observed the self-governing plans 
for school children, they have seemed to me too 
often to mean to the child: “This is my chance to 
boss the others.” I cannot believe that any gain 
toward real citizenship is made by pretending to let 
the children rule themselves, when all the time the 
real authority is where it always is, and always 
has been. It is my sincere belief that the Ameri- 
can child of every class of society is much more in 
need of plenty of good practice and training in sim- 
ple, quiet obedience to, and respect for, law and 
order than he is in need of practice in ruling the 
school community. Our children have abundant 
exercise in every good American home of manag- 
ing the whole household, with the curious position 
of the latest arrival having the most unlimited con- 
trol. I am often told that the children like the self- 
governing plans. I can well believe it, and do not 
doubt my informants who tell me how attractive 
the police department is to the bad boys who suc- 
ceed to that office. From my own experience [ 
know hardly a boy who would not prefer the 
Fourth of July fun of firing off the biggest cannon 
in the Charlestown navy yard to his own bunch of 
firecrackers. Nevertheless, we have not yet turned 
over our warships to the little ones’ delighted 
management. When [ listen to the statements of 
how well the schools are run when managed bythese 
precocious darlings, I feel myself in the position 
of the Irishman who was greatly enjoying his ride 
one morning on his employer’s fine saddle horse. 
By some mischance the horse’s foot was entangled 
in his rider’s stirrup. Pat’s pleasure was sadly 
marred, and he remonstrated feelingly: “Bedad, if 
you are going to ride, I'll get off.” 

Our Good Citizens’ Club was established two 
years ago for the purpose of arousing children to 
the ideal of service in return in a slight measure 
for all that is done for them. Because the untidy 
condition of the streets cried out most loudly 
against us, we started there. Just how we came to 
start with the streets came about from a mere inci- 
dent. Two weeks before the beginning of school, 
I had alighted from a tram on that most glorious 
of all streets, Princess in Edinburgh. The day wis 
hot, in woman’s customary pocketless condition, 
my hands were full with sunshade, pocketbook, and 
Trossach’s tour tickets, and I was further burdened 
by a scrap of a card indicating that I had paid my 
tram fare of “tuppence.” And now this is the 
miracle: So exquisitely clean was that glorious 
highway over which the old castle loomed at one 
end and the gracious monument of the “last min- 
strel’’ at the other, that I was sadly embarrassed 
by the problem what to do with that scrap of paper. 
I looked up and down the street, and I would no 
more have dared to throw that paper on that fleck- 
less pavement than I should dare to throw a 
banana skin on your dining-room floor. TI finally 
rid myself of it by tucking it between the bars of a 
grated culvert with my sunshade. 

On arriving back in Boston, I was dismayed be- 
yond measure at the unabashed slovenliness of her 
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chief beauty spot. In Copley square, in the early 
morning of my arrival a full-sized newspaper would 
not have felt conspicuously out of place. For the 
first time in my life I saw the streets about my 
own school, and then and there I resolved that this 
condition of things should be bettered. 

Calling together our thirteen grammar school 
teachers, we planned our campaign. We should 
form ourselves into a club having four members 
from each classroom, who should be especially 
chosen by the others. Each grade sliould have its 
own route or section of the neighborhood streets 
and sidewalks to keep free from rubbish of all 
kinds. As our school is in the business centre of 
the town, and adjoining the public library, police 
station, and town hall, and as all these are on pub- 
lic grounds, here was a splendid chance to learn 
what our neighbors spend their lives in doing for 
us, and render our slight service in return. We of- 
fered no rewards or emoluments. Only the best 
boys were candidates for membership, that is, boys 
with clean records for manliness in the grades they 
had already passed through. We also debarred 
any boy from membership who had a court record. 
Our “Good Citizens” took to the title at once, and 
we had a little button made with the name of the 
club encircling the flag of our country. 

We were saved from disaster at the outset by tak- 
ing one sensible precaution and by a fortunate hap- 
pening. By putting ourselves in the place of the 
mothers, we realized their abhorrence at having 
their cleanly arrayed children handling the rubbish 
of the streets. This was obviated by having each 
child make for himself, out of a broomstick, a col- 
lecting stick, by filing off the head of a wire nail, 
fastening it into the end, and sharpening it down, 
so that papers, bits of orange skin, and other litter 
could be skilfully collected by prodding. I need 
not tell you how popular these sticks became, since 
they were limited strictly to the fifty odd .Good 
Citizens, nor how many eager assistants sprang 
into existence, for have all read “Tom 
Sawyer.” 

Our fortunate happening was this: On the very 
week that the Good Citizens’ Club was launched, 
a mothers’ meeting was called at the school. 
This, of -ourse, had for its object the forestalling of 
any ue criticism. So much interest had been 
taken in the matter, however, that a big Boston 
newspaper had sent out an interviewer and an 
artist. The interviewer was speedily disposed of, 
but the artist had a most cordial reception. Big 
citizens and little citizens, equipped in unapproach- 
able dignity, and armed conspicuously with col- 
lecting sticks, made a splendid showing. The 
president was there; so was the little lad who col- 
lected 2,000 pieces.of paper the first week. Need 
I tell you of the pride and happiness of those 
mothers as they read with approval the kind words 
of appreciation for their children’s efforts? Need 
I tell you that every paper of that issue coming to 
Brookline was sold in an hour that day? Need I 
tell you that this first complaint is yet to be 
heard? 

But we are training girls to be good citizens as 
well as boys. I cannot believe that street service 
belongs to the girls, | think that good citizens 
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are needed as much in the house as out of it, and 
so when the pressure came to let the girls become 
good citizens, we found the right service for them 
inside. In addition to supplementing the cleaning 
of the room, there are the plants to be taken care 
of, the specimen drawings and color work to be 
mounted, illustrative material to be prepared and 
hung, library and reference books to be taken care 
of, and until the overworked teachers realize how 
many burdensome bits of work these Good Citi- 
zen girls can do well, they have not come to a 
realizing sense of how to save themselves for the 
best they can give. 

To keep our interest always alert, a brief meet- 
ing of all Good Citizens is held right after the 
opening evercises Friday morning. Once in a 
while the whole school is invited to one of these 
meetings. The president calls the meeting to 
order, the secretary reads the minutes of the last 
meeting. The roll is called, and each member 
gives in response to his name the number of papers 
he has picked up. A inap of the district 
hangs in plain sight, made by the children, with 
each grade’s route in a special color. The presi- 
dent appoints an observer from each grade to go 
over the route, and report its condition in general 
for the next meeting. Sometimes the teacher of 
each class is invited to report her opinion of her 
class’s route in writing. An adverse report is a 
crying disgrace, and seldom happens to the same 
class twice. After the reports are in, suggestions 
are called for, and this is the principal’s oppor- 
tunity. She is a sort of honorary director, and ii 
there is ever a time when her slightest wish is law, 
it is then. 

But the best suggestions always come from the 
Citizens themselves. No teacher would dare to 
impose the extra work they cheerfuly take upon 
themselves. This is where we learn our depen- 
dence upon the various departments of the town— 
the board of health, whose new laws are eagerly 
discussed at this time. For instance the effect of 
the ruling about spitting, permitted in the street, 
but not on the sidewalks. What extra caution does 
that devolve upon collectors in the streets?’ When 
the rubbish barrels are found to be too few, how 
shall we get more? If the rubbish barrels now in 
service are left unemptied by the town laborers, 
what can be done about it? In response to the lit- 
tle president’s appeal to the superintendent ci 
streets came this letter, which gave our. good citi- 
zens not only an added self-respect and immense 
admiration for the business-like methods of our 
street department, but a realization of their ability 
to appreciate a. good thing when they saw it:— 
“President Good Citizens’ Club:— 

“Dear sir: Your letter of the 12th inst. received 
yesterday. I will see if I cannot arrange to have 
the rubbish barrels in the vicinity of the Pierce 
school given better attention by our man who emp- 
ties them. I have to-day sent a team to the 
factory, where we buy these barrels, to get twenty- 
four new ones, and as soon as they are painted and 
properly lettered, we shall place them where we 
find they are most needed. 

“We are very much pleased with the improve- 
ment in the appearance of the section of the town 
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in the vicinity of the Pierce school, and are very 
glad to have your co-operation in this matter. 
“Yours truly, 


io) 


“Assistant superintendent of streets.” 


Our Good Citizens are elected twice a year, and 
they elect their officers for the same periods. Our 
classes contain about twenty-one boys and twenty- 
one girls each. As no child is a candidate for re- 
election within three years, and eight boys and 
four girls are elected annually, you can see that 
every child has at least three opportunities 
to serve as a good citizen in his grammar school 
course. At the end of the year all boys and gir!s 
who have served during the year unite in the 
pleasure of an ice-cream party. 

But street cleaning is only the beginning of the 
manifested spirit of good citizenship. Valuable as 
it is, it is merely suggestive, and a starting point. 
With the idea once established that he must give 
something of himself for what he gets, the possi- 
bilities of growth in the serviceable spirit are mani 
fold. Since to be a good citizen means to do some- 
thing for the community, we have found that our 
school gardens are managed in the same spirit. 
No longer the manual training classes seek to do 
the things for themselves alone, but ask to make 
thos : articles which the school can use. I will not 
try to enumerate the play house, big enough for 
live children to play in, and the beautiful mission 
furniture it is filled with, nor the window boxes 
made for the whole town by the hundred, nor the 
shelves, nor bulletin boards, nor ihe foot rests for 
the little children, nor the other hundred and one 
means of expressing the good citizen spirit for the 
school. 

My plan is in the near future, to supplement all 
this construction work, with repair work of all 
kinds. It seems to me that the splendid work 
done by the Lincoln school at Santa Barbara, as 
described in the World’s Work for April, -might 
well be inaugurated in every school in the land. 
Here they learn to bind all the books worn out, to 
cane all the chairs needing repair; in fact, to mend 
everything that requires mending at home or at 
school, whether of paper, or cloth, or wood, or 
leather, or tin, or crockery. This is where the 
great waste comes in our American life. Not one 
home in a thousand knows how to make its own 
repairs. Book covering will occur to you all, I am 
sure, as the first step toward preventing waste. 

Our Good Citizens’ Club gives us a natural op- 
portunity to discuss the moral significance of pub- 
lic conduct, and men who are best equipped for the 
work come to the school to tell the Good Citizens 
what the world expects of boys and girls. At 
these talks the whole school is invited by the Good 
Citizens, and I assure you that the moral effect ‘s 
tremendous. This winter we invited the clerk of 
one of Boston’s municipal courts who has intelli- 
gently studied the development of the hoodlum 
for thirty-three years. This gentleman’s talk had a 
telling effect as he enumerated the various down- 
ward steps in the beginning of degeneracy. First, 
admiration for, and imitation of, the tough ; second, 
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THE BOY GETS THE BLAME. 


If things go wrong at home the boy always gets 
the blame, not that he is always to blame, but be- 
cause there is no one to appeal to, unless the par- 
ents are at outs, and then he escapes, right or 
wrong, by appealing to the one with whom he ts 
not dealing, which is the worst conceivable condi- 
tion. Ordinarily he is blamed for everything that 
goes wrong at home with no redress. He may 
know that there is rank injustice, that it is due to 
his mother’s physical condition, to the father’s 
business, political or ecclesiastical annoyances, or 
dissipation, but that is no relief for him. 

In passing, it is worthy of note that nothing ex- 
cept dissipation makes a father unjust to a child sc 
surely as a_ theological or ecclesiastical contro- 
versy in which saints take part. 

In school the opportunity for injustice in placing 
blame is even worse than in the home, except 


-where the boy appeals to supersensitive parents, 


and then the harm done is irreparable. 

The great remedy lies in conscientious care and 
adequate thoughtfulness before fixing blame. 

The wonder is that any keen, alert, mischievous, 
careless boy ever grows up without being an an- 
archist. 

It does seem to one who studies the attitude of 
police, criminal courts, public sentiment towards 
boys in general, added to the mistakes of parents 
and teachers, as though society was ofganized to 
breed anarchists. 

The juvenile court, the George Junior republic, 
and John E. Gunckel are doing more to rid the 
country of anarchy than all immigration laws that 
will ever be passed. 

The old-time discipline with “obedience,” just 
or unjust, as the school watchword was a great 
breeder of anarchism, but the educational press and 
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platform, combined with the successors of Dickens 
in popular caricaturing of the moderns who in- 
herited the mantle of Squeers, have done much 
toward eliminating the worst features of “obedi- 
ence, right or wrong.’ Of this, more at another 
time. Suffice it to say here that any parent or 
teacher may set it down in his notebook or on the 
fly leaf of the Bible, that he is incubating anarchy 
if he finds that, in his attitude, the child is always to 
blame when there is a “scrap” on 

The boy is not always. to blame, and he knows 
it. 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


There is no way to eliminate the personal equa- 
tion anywhere in life but least of all in teaching. 
There is no sure sign of failure that some success- 
ful teacher does not personify. There are emi- 
nently successful teachers who are either too short 
or too tall, who are positively ugly in feature or de- 
formed in body, whose voice is too high or too low, 
too harsh or too insipid, who do not sit all the time 
or fly round like a jumping Jack, who do not scold 
or nag, fret or gush. The personal equation can 
accept any conceivable handicap and win if it is 
strong enough, but this does not justify any unde- 
sirable characteristic. The personal equation 
would accomplish just so much more without it. 
A certain amount of force is utilized in overcoming 
that phase of the work, The personal equation 
gains immensely by an artistic or otherwise helpful 
setting. 
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SYMPTOMS ARE NOT CAUSES. 


Many acts that annoy parent or teacher do 
not have equal significance in forming the char- 
acter of the child. 

Frolicsomeness is to be encouraged and not sup- 
pressed. Any child knows that there are times 
when he should not let himself out, and he knows 
that there are times when no one objects. Be- 
tween these two is a wide range. The father, 
mother, teacher draw the dividing line in one place, 
and the child in another. Now no wise parent or 
teacher will force the boy to take the senior’s view, 
nor will they take the child’s view, but they will ad- 
mit that there is a region of question, and before 
administering upon the case they will try to settle 
with the child where the line should be drawn. 

An act on the boy’s territory is admitted to be 
right; on the parent’s sure ground it is wrong, but 
the range between where it may or may not be 
wrong may be greater than both the others. 

A boy may get a joke on his father with propriety 
sometimes ; then there are times when he would 
not think of doing so, but there are many other 
times when there is a difference of opinion. In 
the second case it would be insulting; in the third 
case it might or might not be. There are times 
when in fun a boy would say what was not true 
with entire propriety; there are other conditions 
when it would be reprehensible. There are other 
times when the boy and his father would have an 
entirely different opinion. 

No act of my life has caused me so much real 
humiliation as the assertion that a child had falsi- 
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fied when it was the farthest from her intention, as 
I learned years afterward. That injustice caused 
the child grief and disgust for years. To judge a 
symptom as a motive is often alarming. 





THOUGHT WAVES. 


Strange claims are put forward on behalf. of 
mental telepathic apparatus invented by John 
Howard Williams of Grosvenor Villa, Rock Ferry, 
near Birkenhead, who has for some years been 
privately experimenting in the matter of the at- 
mospheric conveyance of thought. He states that 
he has made a discovery which he is confident will 
revolutionize all previous ideas on this subject, and, 
when brought to perfection, will alter the whole 
system of intercommunication. 

‘I found that when man thinks he sets into mo- 
tion a subtle current of ‘thought waves’ of a fine 
ethereal nature; these waves are adductive, and by 
a certain electro-mental process, which I have dis- 
covered, I found it was possible to generate them 
as a dynamo generates electricity. 1 also found 
that after this remarkable process of generation 
these ‘thought waves’ could be applied by a con- 
scious effort of the will and be projected in the 
same way as waves in wireless telegraphy, making 
communication possible between mind and mind 
through other than the known channels. Thought 
is activity, or a force similar to the force of elec- 
tricity or light. It is as measurable as those forces 
having quality, quantity, and rapidity of vibration, 
precisely in the same way that any other force has.” 

This suggests infinite possibilities if he makes 
good on these claims. 
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OHIO FRATERNITY LAW. 


The legislature of Ohio this year passed the fol- 
lowing law on fraternities :— 

“Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any pupil of 
the public schools of the state of Ohio in any man- 
ner to organize, join, or belong to any fraternity or 
sorority or other like societies, composed or made 
up of pupils of the public schools. 

“Sec. 2. . It shall be the duty of every teacher, 
principal, or superintendent having knowledge or 
reason to believe that such fraternity, sorority, or 
like society is being organized or maintained in any 
of the schools of the state, or that any of the pupils 
attending said schools are organizing or belonging 
to such fraternity or sorority or like society, to ad- 
vise immediately the president or secretary of the 
board of education in charge of said schools of 
such facts. Upon receipt of such notice it shall be 
the duty of such board of education, within thirty 
days after the receipt thereof, and after not less 
than ten days’ written notice to the persons.charged 
with violating this act, or to their parents or guard- 
ians, to investigate the charges therein contained, 
and if such board of education find the same to be 
correct and true, it shall be the duty of the seere- 
tary of such board to notify immediately, in writ- 
ing, any and all pupils organizing, joining, or be- 
longing to such fraternity, sorority, or like society 
to disband and discontinue the same, and to with- 
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draw therefrom within five days from the receipt of 
said notice. 

“And if within such time any pupil guilty of or- 
ganizing, joining or belonging to any such fra- 
ternity, sorority, or like society shall fail to obey 
said notice, said pupil shall be considered guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and be immediately suspended 
from the public schools of this state by the superin- 
tendent or principal in charge of the same in cities 
or districts having such superintendent or princi- 
pal, or by the clerk of the board of education in vil- 
lages, special and township districts not having 
such superintendent or principal, until such pupil 
shall comply with the order of the board. 

“Sec. 3. Any officer, teacher, principal, su- 
perintendent, or other persons mentioned in this 
act neglecting to perform any duty imposed upon 
him by this act, upon conviction thereof, shall be 
fined not less than ten dollars ($10) nor more than 
twenty-five dollars ($25) for each offence. 

“Sec. 4. This act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after the first day of July, 1908.” 
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BOZEMAN TO THE FRONT. 


Superintendent R. J. Cunningham of Bozeman, 
Mont,, has put the schools of that city on to an up- 
to-date basis. The plan is this: One course of 
study is laid out for nine years, and another for six 
years. Each course is divided into three periods ; 
the nine-year course will have three years to each 
of the three periods, and the six-year course will 
have two years each of the three periods. Pupils 
will all begin the first grade together in September ; 
at the end of a few weeks the primary teacher dis- 
covers those that are more rapid in acquisition 
and puts them in grade 1-special, while those who 
acquire more slowly remain in grade 1-regular. 
The slower pupils spend three years on the work 
of the first period, and the specials spend two. 
Both classes are now together again. Some in the 
regular course are now ready to join the special, 
and some who were in the special course are slow- 
ing up and will be transferred to the regular. But 
this is done without pupils “skipping” or repeating 
any work, for both courses are together page for 
page at the end of each period. Similar changes 
may ‘be madesat the end of the second period, 
which will be at the close of the sixth year in the 
regular course and the fourth year in the special 
course. 

The changes that it is possible to make with 
these two courses gives pupils one chance to finish 
the work in six years, three different chances to 
finish in seven years, three different chances to 
finish in eight years, and one chance to finish in 
nine years without repeating or skipping any 
work. Besides, there is no time when the classes 
have more than a half-year’s work between them, 
and they get as close together as four weeks. 

This plan of classifying requires nine classes in 
the regular course and six in the special, making 
fifteen classes in all, while the system of two 
classes to the grade requires sixteen classes, 

The assignment of pupils to one or the other of 
the courses will be in the hands of the teacher and 
the superintendent, and it will be no more intricate 
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than the present question of promoting and hold- 
ing back pupils. 

The points to be considered are: The pupil’s 
mental ability to acquire rapidly, his temperament, 
the condition of his health, and his age. 


-0--@-0-@-0-@ 
HONOR THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club, two hun- 
dred strong, honored the twenty school board mem- 
bers who were legislatured out of office recently 
with an “appreciation luncheon.” ‘This was as 
deserved as it was hearty. Teachers are all too 
liable to forget to praise the retiring members of 
the board of education. It is easier to welcome 
the coming than to speed the parting guest in this 
regard. With all possible short-comings, mem- 
bers of city boards of education are eminently use- 
ful factors in the school system, and their duties 
earn slight praise and bring much blame. It is re- 
ireshing, therefore, to see such an appreciative 
demonstration as that in Cincinnati. 








“+o -o-Ge- oo 


William M. McKeever of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College is to issue a series of ten bulletins oa 
“Rearing Children.” There is reason to think that 
these will be of exceptional value. The outline oi 
one of these is suggestive of all: “Teaching Seli- 
Reliance.’"—1. The matter of taking time to 
think. 2. Getting the child interested in his own 
affairs. 3. Meaning of success in small things. 4. 
Danger of too much directing and fault-finding. 5. 
The stimulus of praise for commendable work. 6. 
Trials and temptations of the first term away from 
home. 7%. Developing honesty of purpose in the 
young. Note: It is admitted the matter of self 
reliance is partly a question of temperament, but 
it can also be taught. The most timid and back- 
ward child, if properly trained, may often be devel- 
oped into a courageous and aggressive adult. 


Frank Putnam, one of the bright and plucky 
writers of the day, an lowan, a recent Boston mag- 
azine editor, and now a daily writer for the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle, is leading a campaign for a 
new and adequate high-school building that must 
astonish the people even of that wide-awake city. 
By-the by, Putnam is sure that Houston is to 
double in population in five years, and Putnam is 
not an optimist by nature or training. 


The Louisville (Ky.) Herald says graphically 
what we have tried to say many times: “The man 
who gets ahead in life is usually content to take the 
credit to himself. But the man who goes to the 
devil always accuses somebody else of having 
greased the way.” 


A special teachers’ party of forty-two from Ne- 
braska visited the N. E. A., Toronto, Montreal, 
Lubec, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, and other cities. It was a great 
outing. 


The successful candidate for state superintend- 
ent of South Dakota gives official report of his ex- 
penses at the primary as $515.25. Now he will 
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have the election expenses. Rather out of propor- 
tion to the salary. 


Kansas City leads the cities in the time given to 
drawing ; then follow in order: New York, Boston, 
Louisville, Jersey City, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Columbus, and New Orleans. 


“The unity of the mind,” which is becoming a 
commonplace in modern psychology, is not half 
appreciated even now. There is no line of separa- 
tion between the activities. 


Boston’s position on the health protection and 
promotion of school children is far in advance of 
anything attempted by any other American city. 


A Boston woman teacher not only affords the 
luxury of an automobile, but the luxury of paying 
a fine for running down a man on the street. 


Training in precision in every mental activity is 
highly important, and it is here that nature study 
supplements art as a means of training. 


The only enemy New England has to fear is the 
home tax-payer, who is willing other sections 
should have better educational advantages. 


For one thing that Congress did there is cause 
for genuine gratitude. It increased the salary of 
the commissioner of education $1,000. 


Wisconsin is to pay the principal of the Milwau- 
kee normal school $4,000, and of the other normal 
schools a maximum of $3,500. 


Wisconsin State University summer school has 
enrolled more than 1,000. This is nearly double 
the next largest enrolment. . 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago is ex- 


pected to resume work in September as his health 
has greatly improved. 


Cincinnati has a thousand teachers. Of these, 
thirty resigned this year for matrimonial purposes. 


Washington, D. C., is doing excellent work for 
the sub-normal and defective children. 


The playground movement has the most vigor 
of any educational specialty of the day. 


Massachusetts has 1,192 men and 12,657 women 
teaching in the public schools. 


Summer sessions for grade pupils are of inesti- 
mable public service. 


Women’s clubs are of inestimable service in the 
playground crusade. 


To be an ideal realist or a real idealist is the 
highest attainment. 


The scarcity of teachers is no joke. It is the 


real thing. 


Vacation for the Journal. Next issue, Au- 
gust 20. 


Seattle pays grade teachers a maximum salary 
of $864. 


Child labor must cease in every state in the 
Union. 


It is €asy to wait for a crown when you have won 


it. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE CAMPAIGN. 


Democratic hopes and Republican anxieties 
during the Presidential campaign will centre in the 
western and far-western states in which radical 
ideas prevail, and which were carried for Roose- 
velt, and would undoubtedly have been held by 
him if he had chosen to run again. _It is in these 
states that the Democratic spellbinders will be let 
loose in the hope of convincing the voters that 
Mr. Bryan, rather than Mr. Taft, represents the 
Rooseveltian policies. The Republican managers 
are fully alive to the situation, and will take early 
steps to meet it. Mr. Taft’s letter of acceptance 
will go far to dispel any illusions as to his full ac- 
ceptance of the policy of his predecessor. 


FUBLICITY OF EXPENDITURES. 


In the absence of any Congressional enactment 
requiring publicity in campaign expenditures, both 
parties will be on their good behavior in the mat- 
ter. The Democratic party is held by the pledge 
in its platform, and already notification has been 
given that gifts will not be solicited from corpora- 
tions, and that $10,000 will be the limit of single 
gifts. As to the Republicans, the treasurer of the 
national committee is to have his headquarters in 
New York, and thus voluntarily puts himself under 
the New York law, which requires a sworn public 
accounting for all money spent in political cam- 
paigns. 

DELIVERING THE LABOR VOTE. 


Mr. Gompers, having secured from the Demo- 
cratic convention at Denver precisely the form of 
an anti-injunction plank which he desired, now 
promises the labor vote to Mr. Bryan. But other 
labor union leaders of long experience question 
his ability to deliver it. Similar promises have 
been made before, with disappointing results. 
The fact is that the average American workingman 
is quite an independent person, when it comes to 
the casting of his ballot. His action is swayed by 
a number of considerations; and there are not a 
few labor leaders sagacious enough to see that it 
is only as the workingmen are independent and de- 
tached politically that they are in a position to ask 
political favors from one party or the other. 


THE MINOR PARTIES. 


Mr. Hearst’s Independence League is to hold its 
national convention at Chicago July 27 and 28, 
and it is confidently asserted that it will nominate 
an independent ticket for President, although Mr. 
Bryan has been wooing Mr. Hearst’s support. 
The Prohibitionists have been in session in na- 
tional convention at Columbus, O., and are natur- 
ally exhilarated by their recent victories in the 
South; but experience teaches that the vote for 
local or state prohibition and that for a national 
Prohibition ticket are very different things. The 
Prphibitionists do not stop with their one dominant 


issue, but they endorse woman suffrage, govern- 
mental regulation of railroads, and_ tariff reform. 
The Socialist Labor party has declined to accept 
the declination of its convict candidate for Presi- 
dent, but its action either way has only an aca- 
demic interest. 


INCREASED RATLROAD FRBIGHT RATES. 


Business interests are somewhat disturbed over 
the declared purpose of the railroads to raise 
freight rates ten per cent. all round on October 1. 
The reasons given for the proposed increase are the 
increased expenses and diminished profits of the 
companies ; and it is insisted that the only alterna- 
tive to higher rates is a reduction of wages, which, 
it is argued, would involve more disturbance than 
higher rates. It is argued also that the proposed 
increase, apportioned among the commodities car- 
ried and levied upon the consumer would mean an 
infinitesimal increase of retail cost. But the rail- 
way managers are by no means agreed upon the 
change proposed, and there is to be a meeting of 
railway presidents in New York in August to dis- 
cuss it. 

THE BATTLESHIP FLEET. 


The battleship fleet has reached Honolulu on 
its return voyage, and, after a week spent there, 
is to proceed to Aukland, New Zealand, and then 
to Sydney, at both of which ports, especially the 
latter, preparations are being made to give it a 
royal welcome. Similar preparations are being 
made at Melbourne and Albany, Australia; which 
will be the next ports of call. Thence ‘the fleet 
will steam to Manila, where it is scheduled to arrive 
October 1. The chief interest of the trip will be 
the reception which the fleet will have in Japan. 
It is due at Yokohama October 17. There is no 
question as to the cordial attitude of Japan offi- 
cially, but any untoward incident arising from the 
indiscretion of the sailors or of the Japanese popu- 
lace would work great mischief. Happily, the 
conduct of the crews at all ports where they have 
landed hitherto has been beyond criticism. 


TROUBLES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


It was remarked in this. column when the re- 
publics of Central America held their, peace con- 
ference at Washington and made provision for the 
arbitration of disputes and the establishment of 
a permanent international court that the arrange- 
ments made war among the republics impossible, 
if the agreements were adhered to. It was felt at 
the time that the “if’ was a large one. Already 
Honduras is in the throes of a revolution which, it 
is charged, is receiving aid and comfort from 
Guatemala and Salvador. Incidentally, Nicaragua 
is making suspicious warlike preparations. It 
things go on in this way, the value of the recent 
paper agreements will be put to rather a severe 
test, 
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THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN CIVIC IDEALS. 


(Continued from page 141) 





cigarettes ; third, hanging about the streets even- 
ings. Mothers and teachers might have talked 
themselves dumb, but the man who is in the sad 
business of watching the swift downfall of scores 
won the last boy of them. From that day to this 
it is only necessary to say to a beginner in wrong 
doing: “Do you remember how Mr. Blossom told 
us moral failures were made?” to see the quick 
tear of shame and the faltering “I ain’t going to do 
it any more.” 

And now [ have but one other means of training 
in civil ideals to present, and that is a discussion of 
the work of the Civil Service Reform League as 
carried on by the women’s auxiliary. This body 
has awakened a splendid enthusiasm for the merit 
system as opposed to the spoils system by their in- 
telligent interest in. and co-operation with the 
teachers of the older children of our schools. It 
is during our eighth year at school that the chil- 
dren study the spoils system of Jackson’s admin- 
istration. By means of supplementary literature 
upon this subject the children are helped to. under- 
stand the problem at the time when they most ap- 
preciate its benefit to them. An essay on the 
merit system forms part of the regular training in 
English at this time, and judges selected from the 
league decide upon their relative merits, and award 
a beautiful bronze medal, designed by St. Gaudens, 
and forming the choicest possession of the child 
who wins it. This yearly contest does more than 
arouse a mere passing enthusiasm. Many of the 
children who have to leave school work hard to 
pass the civil service examinations, and sometimes 
enter the civil service themselves. For a boy who 
must go to work the progressive grades in the civil 
service help to keep his scholarly ambition awake, 
and lead him to continue to cultivate his mind for 
his own self-interest. But far better than medals 
or civil service positions, these splendid earnest 
women deserve the greatest credit for helping to 
spread an intelligent appreciation of the sober 
truths which underlie this great movement, 
whose high motto is: “The best shall serve the 
state.” 

But T shall have failed egregiously in my own 
purpose if I have not made plain to you that the 
national conscience is the aggregate of all the 
personal consciences that make up its citizenship. 
There lies our task, the task for us fortunate ones 
who deal with the wonderful possibilities of child- 
hood and youth. 


“Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, has wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright.” 


Therefore, my friends, think not that you are 
only teaching civics when you are making plain the 
provisions of the immortal Lincoln’s emancipation 
proclamation, I yield to no one in my admiration 
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for that noble deed. But believe me, you are lay- 
ing the foundations of permanent power in the 
lives of your children when you have awakened 
their love’and admiration for Lincoln, the awk- 
ward, unkempt youth, trudging weary miles when 
his long day’s work was done to restore the few 
cents inadvertently taken ftom a customer, whose 
very existence would long ago have been for- 
gotten, but for the country clerk’s desire to keep 
his private honor unspotted from the world. 


_———————————————0-o-0-@-0-¢-0-—$__—__——— 
MOVEMENT FOR HIGHER SALARIES. 


BY FRANK H. BEEDE, 


New Haven, Conn. 


This movement, is one of necessity, brought 
about by the rapid increase in the cost of living 
and the large number of other occupations which 
have opened up, presenting opportunity for higher 
salaries that have attracted many away from the 
profession of teaching. Many places have already 
increased the pay of teachers from ten to forty per 
cent., and it is only a matter of time when other 
communities will make the move towards higher 
pay. 

One evil tendency of the movement is the rise 
from the ranks of the teachers of the local agitator 
—the teacher who perhaps has made no record for 
good teaching, but who grasps the opportunity af- 
forded by the movement for higher pay to acquire 
notoriety as a would-be leader. While the average 
leader is not of this type, still with this new move- 
ment there is certain to be specific examples of this 
kind. To gain the respect of the community the 
leaders of this movement must not be seeking self- 
gain. 

Then there is to be considered the matter of in- 
troduction of politics into the public schools with 
the coming of the movement for better pay. Up 
to the present time the public schools have been 
conducted on a business principle, and politics have 
not entered to any great extent into the school sys- 
tem. But there is a grave possibility that such 
may be the case when the matter of higher 
salaries is taken up throughout the country, as it 
is sure to be in the near future. Teachers shouid 
be slow to accept any position which smacks of a 
political nature. 

Again there may be a tendency to ask for more 
than the community can give, resulting from igno- 
rance of the financial situation in that certain lo- 
cality. The natural result in such cases can be 
nothing else than a reaction. 

Then there is the danger of exploiting economic 
notions, such as equal pay for equal work. Men 
and women in the schools do not do equal work. 


The public schools must have the influence of both, 


and what salaries shall be paid must be a question 
of the law of supply and demand. Lastly, the 
movement for higher salaries must come to a 
large extent from the community because of its 
want of better schools. It is simply a question of 
public sentiment, and this is the only natural way 
for the problem to be solved. Educational bodies, 
business organizations, and the press may ‘ve 
greatly effective in bringing about this movement 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
EFFICIENT TEACHER. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANK C. JOHNSON, 
Hillsboro, N. H. 


Efficiency is the great ideal of the day. As the 
first characteristics for efficiency in teaching, I place 
natural ability, ‘hat gift of nature which fits its re- 
cipient for the particular character of a teacher’s 
work, as a foremest characteristic. Knowledge is 
our stock in trade. While much improvement can 
be made in one’s methods of teaching by propes 
study and practice, the fact remains that teaching 
is an art, and demands the power to adapt oneself 
t> the exigencies of each case, ard to discover and 
remove the difficulties of the learner. Training for 
the work of teaching is vital to success. The effi- 
cient teacher is one who puts her whole self into 
the method she uses, thus preventing it fron seem- 
ing artificial to che pupils, and wno recognizes the 
greatness of her profession, and is loyal to it. 
Then, too, the efficient’ teacher keeps herself in- 
formed along professional lines, and this growth 
will continue to increase until it results in increased 
efficiency. 

Teaching at bottom is the art of stimulating the 
growth of the soul; no less conception of it is quite 
true or worthy. 





THE MAINTENANCE OF AN EFFICIENT TEACHING 
FORCE, 


BY FRANK E. PARLIN, 
Quincy, Mase. 


The most essential factor of a good school is not 
a fine building or an elaborate course of study, but 
an efficient teacher. There must be a mind to 
teach, a heart to sympathize, a will to control, and 
a friend to lead the children into the fields of know!- 
edge and the paths of righteousness. There are 
not enough good teachers, to say nothing of first- 
class teachers, to meet the demand, and even if 
there were, many cities and towns cannot, or will 
not, pay salaries sufficiently large to command the 
services of good teachers. And lastly, there is as 
large a percentage of incompetency among super- 
intendents as among teachers, because there is no 
magic power connected with the office which trans- 
mutes ignorance.into knowledge or failure into 
success. 

The interest the community takes in its schools, 
the attitude of the people toward the teachers and 
the educational reputation of the city have a per- 
ceptible influence upon the efficiency of the teach- 
ing force. If the educational reputation of a city 
is poor, good teachers do not seek employment 
there. Again the efficiency of the teaching force is 
much influenced by the character of the school 
board. If the board consists of a small number of 
intelligent, public-spirited persons, who have the 
respect and confidence of the community, the wel- 
fare of the children will be the prime consideration, 
and an efficient teaching force will not only be per- 
mitted, but demanded. Much also depends upon 
the superintendent. He should be the agent, 
executive officer, and professional advisor of the 
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board, and must know a good teacher when he sees 
her at work, 

The next important function is the organization 
of the teachers and assistants into a harmonious 
and efficient working body, with unity of purpose, 
and without waste of energy. When the schools 
and teachers are properly organized and super- 
vised, all forces are pulling in the same directioa. 
Finally, while the maintenance of an efficient teach- 
ing force depends upon many conditions, it de- 
pends more upon the force, skill, good sense, ab- 
solute fairness, and genuine kindness of the leader 
than upon anything else. 
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AFFILIATION OF NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


REPORT PRESENTED BY CHARLES T. C. WHITCOMB, 
Brockton, Mass. 


This committe recommended that the American 
Institute of Instruction establish as a part of its 
organization departments, of which the following 
suggestive list was given: Kindergarten, element- 
ary education, secondary education, normal 
schools, superintendence, physical training and hy- 
giene, manual training and art, the number and 
subject of such departments to be determined by 
the institute at its regular meeting or by its board of 
directors at a regularly called meeting. 

That any existing educational organization deai- 
ing with the subject of any of these departments 
at the time-when said department is to be estab- 
lished be asked to assume control of that depart- 
ment, and continue from thenceforward its life as 
a department of the American Institute. Among 
such organizations we would name the New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, the High and 
Classical School Teachers’. Association, the Eastera 
Kindergarten Association. 

That the American Institute of Instruction hold 
biennial sessions, provided the board of directors 
can arrange with the various state teachers’ asso- 


ciations of New England to hold biennial sessions . 


alternating with those of the A. I. L., and that the 
board of directors be instructed to proceed at once 
to make such a proposition to the state as- 
sociation in New England, and urge its adop- 
tion. 

There was much discussion regarding these 
recommendations, and it was moved that the offi- 
cers of the Institute be instructed to consider them. 
Aside from this, no action was taken in the mat- 
ter of affiliation. 





THE IDEAL AND PRACTICAL IN SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT STANLEY H. HOLMES, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Ideas and ideals in education are constantly 
changing, and it is surprising that the approach 
toward better things has been so very slow in edu- 
cational practice, which still falls so short of that 
which is best and even generally accepted in educa- 
tional theory. 

In the matter of school boards; the idea that is 
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now in the public mindis that of a small, non- 
partisan board, elected at large, and unless all signs 
fail, the time is not far distant when it will be quite 
generally and practically realized. Improvement 
in the matter of choosing the superintendent is to 
be looked for only as school boards exercise greater 
care and discrimination in selection, because of the 
increasing recognition on the part of the public 
and the boards of education that the administrative 
officer should be an expert in his special line, who 
has studied carefully the problems of education, 
and who by temperament is especially fitted to di- 
rect successfully the interests committed to his 
care. It is-possible that the teaching force in a 
town may be itself keenly alive to its duty to the 
children and the public, but may be dominated by 
a superintendent of low ideals, or by a board of 
education which has little real interest in the wel- 
fare of the schools. 

In the matter of bringing before the public a 
plain statement of conditions and needs in the 
schools, it is necessary for the teaching force to do 
more than content themselves with the performance 
of those duties which concern only the school- 
room. A sentiment of responsibility and an active 
interest in the management of the schools should 
be cultivated in the public mind. Much is being 
done in this direction by means of school exhibits, 
teachers’ and parents’ meetings, by the formation 
of educational associations, etc. 

There is no side of the educational question that 
is weaker at the present time than this matter of 
publicity, but on the other hand, there is no side 
which gives greater promise of good, for in the 
end, and in every community, the character of the 
schools must depend upon the intelligence and in- 
terest of the people themselves. 





RESOLUTIONS. 


The report of the committee on resolutions was 
read by William D. Parkinson of Waltham, Mass. 
The resolutions expressed thanks to the city of 
Burlington, to the officers of the city and its peo- 
ple, and to the University of Vermont*for their 
hospitality; also to the various committees, the 
press, and all who have helped to make the con- 
vention an enjoyable and profitable event. 

It was further resolved, that the multiplication 
of educational organizations and association for 
the advancement of various departments of teach- 
ing, while a significant mark of educational life and 
progressive activity, has now proceeded so far as 
to become burdensome upon the great body of am- 
bitious teachers. 

Simplifications have now become a duty, and 
steps should be taken towards a reduction of the 
number of meetings and a co-ordination of the 
various departments of professional activity in such 
a way as to make less demand upon the time and 
energy of the individual teacher, and at the same 
time make more effective the work of each or- 
ganization. To such a movement the American 
Institute, with its memorable history and high tra- 
ditions, may well lend its influence, and, through 
its officers, take such measures as may be found 
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feasible toward affiliation with other educational 
organizations of New England. 

Resolved, that we commend all efforts to pre- 
serve to every child a more extended period of 
education. We call for the more general and more 
effective enforcement of compulsory attendance 
laws, for their extension to those defective or un- 
fortunate children who are now practically exempt 
from their provisions ; and for the more general en- 
actment and enforcement of laws making a certain 
modicum of educational attainment a pre-requisite 
to employment. 

We recognize the consequent duty of adjusting 
the instruction of the schools more directly to the 
needs of that class of children who hitherto have 
left school at an early age. 

Resolved, that we recognize the importance of 
the movement toward industrial education, and 
commendthe tendency toward co-operation between 
teachers and employers in the effort to solve the 
problems arising from this movement. 

Resolved, that the two most fundamental needs 
of the public school are the securing of a higher 
order of teachers, and the securing of them in 
larger numbers, so that each may deal with a 
smaller number of pupils, and may thus deal with 
them in a more personal way. The opportunity 
so to deal with personality will itself be an induce- 
ment to attract into the service of teaching men and 
women who possess the essential spirit of the 
teacher. While therefore we commend every ef- 
fort to secure to teachers a larger pecuniary re- 
ward, and while we believe that the time has come 
for every state to fix a minimum, below which local 
reactionaries may not reduce the wage of a teacher, 
we believe that improved teaching conditions, im- 
proved professional training, and improved eff- 
ciency are the most direct way to improved com- 
pensation, and that the question before every 
teacher, as ultimately before the child and the 
man, must ever be, not what doth it profit me, but 
what service shall I render? 

Resolved, that while we note with satisfaction 
the increased attention given by the schools to the 
child in his natural and spontaneous activities, in 
which are exercised the powers of his being physi- ° 
cal, mental, moral, and while intellectual resource- 
fulness and technical skill are rightly emphasized 
as educational results, we would still remind our- 
selves that education is fundamentally a spiritual 
process ; that the successes and failures of men are 
largely due to defects in spiritual qualities; that it 
is therefore of the highest importance that all the 
activities which are being brought within the scope 
of the modern school shall bring into exercise those 
qualities of the spirit which are essential to the 
highest success ; that one’s attitude toward his task 
is as significant as his skill for its performance ; that 
the essential basis of commercial education is com- 
mercial honor; that the young instinct and team 
play can justify recognition in the curriculum only 
as they develop a spirit of co-operation and a 
loyalty that extends beyond the boundary of the 
gang; that the aim of physical training is to prepare 
a fit temple for the indwelling spirit; and that the 
proof of the genuineness of an education is that 
undomitable spirit which makes of every vicissi- 
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tude a stepping stone toward the more abundant 
life. | 

It was moved that the report of the committee 
on. resolutions be adopted and incorporated in the 
annual report of the convention. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


The report of the committee on the teaching of 
international peace was read by Mrs. Fannie Fern 
.indrews of Boston, a member ef the committee. 
The report was in part as follows :— 

When the American Institute of Instruction was 
in session last year there was sitting at The Hague 
the most august assembly the world has ever seen. 
This second peace Congress sat for four montlis. 
It was the first conference to which all, the nations 
sent representatives, and was the real beginning of 
the parliament of man, since it provided for a sttc- 
cessor, thus practically insuring its permanency. 
Two hundred and fifty trained statesmen from 
forty-four countries, working together for four 
months, under the difficulty of different racial, na- 
tional, and political prejudices, and conducting the'r 
transactions in a language foreign to most cf them, 
keeping always within the bounds of courtesy, is a 
remarkable achievement. The permanent court 
on which they agreed will probably be established 
as soon as a few nations agree upon the method of 
choosing judges. 

Although The Hague conference did not pro- 
vide for a general treaty of arbitration, the countrizs 
of the world individually have recognized this 
principle. Already about sixty international arbi- 
tration treaties have been signed with other ccoun- 
tries within the last four months. Our treaty with 
Japan, the first arbitration treaty that Japan has 
ever signed, removes all danger of war over any 
difficulties that are likely to arise. 

The educators of the world are calling attention 
to these facts. Their interest was well described in 
the report which the committee on patriotism and 
internationalism presented to the American insti- 
tute a year ago. 

The observance of May 18 as peace day in the 
schools, under the official approval of the state, had 
its origin in New England, Massachusetts leading 
in 1905, and followed by Rhode Island and Ver- 
mont in 1906. During the past year this day was 
observed in the schools of fifteen states. on the 
recommendations of ‘the state superintendents of 
education, and in many towns and cities of other 
states. The educational organizations for peace, 
however, are not confined to the public schools. 
The students in the colleges have taken up the 
work. Tlie Intercollegiate Peace Association, 
formed for the purpose of disseminating peace 
sentiments among college students, is already 
represented by forty-six universities and colleges 
in the United States. The educational campaign 
for international peace has begun, and every 
teacher in the world is responsible for its progress. 
He should lend his aid to the organized educa- 
tional efforts, for they will not move without his 
support. He should stand shoulder to shoulder 
‘with fellow teachers in the work for the achieve- 
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ment of a higher civilization. He should base his 
teaching on the golden rule in international as well 
as in personal affairs, and teach his pupils. that the 
nation as well as he is bound in honor to beg par- 
don when it is wrong, and in courtesy and good 
will to help the weak. 

In conclusion, we present the following resolu- 
tions for your consideration :— 

Whereas, the United States has been engaged in 
international war with a foreign power only six 
months in the last sixty years, and was never in 
such friendly relations with foreign powers as at 
the present time while the lives and health of the 
people and our national resources are openly 
menaced by crime, indifference, ignorance, and 
disease, which only right education can remove. 

Resolved, that the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion urges all teachers to instruct their pupils in 
such a way as to emphasize the internal needs oi 
our country, to repress racial and national preju- 
dices, and to teach the great achievements already 
accomplished which render possible the peaceful 
settlement of international difficulties. 

Resolved, that we request state departments “of 
education to take action to secure the appronriat2 
observance of peace day in schools, and otherwise 
to promote the teaching of internationalism. 

Resolved, that we recommend co-operation with 
the American School Peace League, recently es- 
tablished, which aims “to promote, through the 
schools and the educational public of America, the 
interests of international justice and fraternity.” 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 8-12: Playground Associa- 
tion of America, New York city. 
October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 

Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 
December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
December 2931: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; Howard A. Gass, president, 

Jefferson City. 


February, 1909: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
City, Ok.; »resident, W. H. Elson, 
Cleveland, O. 


> 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. The St. Jolns- 
bury school board has elected Corwin 
F. Palmer of Andover, Mass., su- 
perintendent of schools, and he has 
accepted. Mr. Palmer bus served in 
a similar position in Andover for the 
last eight years, and succeeds Clar- 
ence H. Dempsey here, who resigned 
to accept the position of superintend- 
ent of schools at Revere, Mass. 


BELLOWS FALLS. Marshall 0. 
Edson, superintendent of schools in 
Sandwich, Bourne, Mashpee, Mass., 
district for the past three years, has 
been elected to the superintendency 
e Bellows Falls to suce2d B. EB. Mer- 

am. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. The summer school 
of agriculture at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College has an attend- 
ance of almost 200 teachers and su- 
perintendents. The schedule provides 
almost entirely for instruction in prac. 
tical agriculture, such as_ school 
teachers might find valuable in giv- 

elementary lessons in the public 
is. Professor W. R. Hart of 


the State Agricultural College will 
conduct exercises in agri¢ultural 
pedagogy. President Kenyon L. 


Butterfield of the agricultural collece 
delivered ten lectures on “The Social 
Aspects of Agriculture,” and other 
prominent instructors from various 
New England colleges also lectured. 

MONTAGUE. A meeting of ihe 
trustees of the new agricultural col- 
lege was held lately. Superintend- 
ent Davidson was elected executive 
manager of the trustees. John R. 
Parker was elected teacher of agri- 
culture. He comes highly recom- 
mended for this special I:ne of work, 
apd is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts ..Agricutural..College .in tue 
class of 1908. Mr. Turner, a repre- 
sentative of the Massachusetts in- 
dustrial commission, was present at 
the meeting. Professor Hunt of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
is much interested in the project, 
and heartily indorses Mr. Parker for 
the position. ' 
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MANSFIELD. The school com- 
mittee has selected Irving C. Foss of 
Lisbon, Me., to suceed John Berry 
as principal of the Central school, 
Mr. Berry recently resigned after 
having served for forty-three years 
as instructor. Mr. Foss, the new 
principal, is a graduate of Bates Col- 
lege. 

WHITMAN. Superintendent G. 
F. Ellinwood of Belchertown has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools in this town, to succeed H. 
W. Walradt, resigned. 


CONNECTICODT. 

DANBURY. About 150 studenis 
were in attendance at the Danbury 
Normal school’s summer session for 
the first week. More are expected 
during the coming week. 

THOMPSONVILLE. The town 
school committee is proving itself to 
be a very active body during the va- 
cation season mapping out plans and 
hew arrangements for the school 
year which will open early in Sep- 
tember. One of the important fea- 
tures will be the decision of the com- 
mittee to place the high school on a 
departmental basis. It has been de- 
cided to increase the number of in- 
structors from six to seven, which 
will make it possible to have one 
teacher for each important study. 
The committee has already desig- 
nated the various branches to the in- 
structors who will have charge as 
foliows: Greek and economics, Pr:n- 
cipal Edgar H. Parkman; modern 
languages, Miss Edith Archibald; 
mathematics, Miss Elizabeth To- 
twine; sciences, Miss Marion Storrs; 
commercial course, Miss Marjorie 
Strong of Springfield, a graduate of 
Bay Path who will succeed Mi:s Su- 
san Loomis; Latin, Miss Rhena War- 
riner, The néw teacher yet to be 
engaged will have charge of the Eng- 
lish department. The new arrange- 
ment is in line with the method 
adopted in high schools in larger 
places and it is believed will be more 
satisfactory both to the instructors 
and the pupils. The roster of teach- 
ers re-engaged for the new school 
year in the public schools will b2 
practically the same as last year, al- 
though there has been some changes 
made of more or less importance. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

POTSDAM. The board of trustees 
of the Thomas S. Clarkson Memorial 
School of Technology has appointed 
to the chair of chemistry, L. Kimball 
Russell, S. B., (Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology), A. M., (Colum- 
bia), and to the newly-established 
chair of physics; BE. B. Wheeler, B. §., 
(University of Missouri). 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 

Superintendent Cap E. Miller of 
Sizourney, lowa, was prevailed upon 
to. be.a.candidate for state sup?rin- 
tendent on the Democrat ticket in 
the primary election which prevails 
in this state. He carricd all but one 
of the counties of Iowa in the pri- 
maries. His opponent carried Lucas 
county, his home county, and Mr. 
Miller carried the other ninety-eight. 
That is a record bard to beat. 
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OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The success of the 
summer sessions of the school is be 
yond the highest expectations of the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the 
movement. 

The new high school buildings are 
to be equaleto anything in the coun- 
try, as the schools themselves have 
long been at the forefront for a thid 
of a century. Principal Coy has held 
rank with the ablest secon lary school 
men of the country from the first. 

Professor and Mrs. George W. 
Harper recently celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. [ro- 
fessor Harper for forty-seven years 
was connected with Woodward High 
school and for thirty-five year was 
a principal in the public schools. At 
present he is one of the seven mem- 
bers of the school board. 


" 
— 





Original New England Food Fair at 
Mechanics Building, Boston. 


687,877 persons visited the origi- 
nal New England food fair and house 
furnishing exposition when it was 
held in Mechanics building, Boston, 
last October,—the greatest number 
that ever attended that historic 
structure within a period of four 
weeks. 

As attendance is the only true 
test, the New England food fair of 
last fall may well be reckoned a 
record-breaking success. And now 
the management is promising that 
the New England food fair and 
house furnishing exposition, which 
is to be held in Mechanics buildinz 
the coming October, shall be ‘‘better 
than last year.” 

The exhibition proper was last 
year the greatest ever shown in Me- 
chanics building. ‘This year thd 
Management announces that not 
only will the display of food stuffs 
and house furnishings surpass any 
ever shown in Mechanics build ng, 
but that the Mexican government 
will send a $50,000 exhibit of the re- 
sources and industries of the nation. 
This will cover 14,000 syuare feet of 
space, including the stage of Grand 
hall and will be the largest inlus- 
trial exhibit ever sent by any foreizn 
nation to any exposition ever he'd in 
the United States—not even except- 
ing world’s fairs. President Diaz of 
Mexico has requested that every one 
of the nation’s twenty-two states 
shall send an exhibit. In order to 
accommodate this huge disp'ay over 
half of the seats will have to be re- 
moved from the first balecny of 
Grand hall. 

The list of free attractions has as 
yet been announced in pari only. 
Musically, the New England food 
fair of 1908 will surpass anything 
ever before attempted, for the man- 
agement has secured “the finest 
band in the world,’ the famous 
Bande De Policia, the national band 
of Mexico. This is an organization 
of ninety-seven musicians, nearly 
twice as many as has been in any 
band that bas ever played in a focd 
fair in the past. 

Last year one of the big features «f 


the New Encland food fair was the 
‘old-fasin oned n--rineg ci cu, wich 
was given undera tent in th: old 
time war. This year the manige- 


ment has gone one better and has se- 
cured “The Greatest Anitnal Show cn 
Earth,” Frank C. Bostock, “The Ani- 
mal King,” and his trained wild an‘- 
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arena, which he will bring 
ere — from Earl’s court, Lon- 
don. Some ideaof the magnitude of 
this show may be gleaned from the 
fact that it will. require the entire 
basement of Grand hall to accommo- 
date it. Although the charge to see 
this show in London was two shil- 
lings (50 cents), it will be a free at- 
traction at the food fair, and it will 
be given complete in every, detail. 
Supplementing last year's Passion 
Play in Paul Revere hall will this 
year be, quite appropriately, the 
colored motion pictures of “Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride,’ which will then he 
shown for the first time in Amer Ca. 
Food fairs have been given at Me- 
chanics building since 1891, but from 
a glance at the program for next 
October who shall deny that the 
New England food fair and house 
furnishing exposition for 1908 at 
Mechanics _ building—the original 
New England food fair—shall be 
even “better than last year *—which 
is another way of saying “A world- 
beater.” 


a 
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They Did Not Dream in 1776 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


They did not dream, in 1776, [ fa 
cepublic so vast as to include with'n 
its borders the icy winds of the Arec- 

tic, and the heat-laden breezes of ihe 
ics. 
“oo did not dream, in 1776, of 
eighty-six millions of free Amer-can 
citizens, coupled with nearly ten mil- 
lions of over-seas people, in train nz 
for American citizenship. be 

‘hey did not dream, in 1776, of 
twenty millions of pupils and stu- 
dents in the free public schcols, and 
the almost free institutions of hi h 
learning in the world’s mightiest 
republic, at a cost of about $500,00 ).- 
ear. 
es did not dream, in 1776, th:t 
they were giving birth to a power 
which in less than a century and a 
third would stand ey among 

owers of the world. 
bl Red did not dream, in 1776, th.t 
the oppressed of other lands would 
fiock to our shores at the rate of 
more than a million a year. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of 
six hundred thousand factories, em- 
ploying nearly seven millions cf 
workers. G 

They did not dream, in 1776, of 
reaching an annual expense for edu- 
cation nearly equalling the entire 
yearly cost of administering ther 
country, including the buildng of 
public works and warships. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of con- 
ducting an internal commerce of 
$25,000,000,000 a year—a sum ex- 
ceeding the combined foreign com- 
merce of all the nations of the 
world, our own included. 

They did not dream, in 1776, that 
-the annual foreign commerce of their 
country would reach a total value of 
nearly $3,500,000,000 a year. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of 

- owning factories, the aggregate of 
~whose annual output should be moe 
than $17,000,000,000. 

They did not dream, in 1776, «fa 
flag which should become the <e 
cepted symbol of liberty the wice 
world over, and on which shou'd b> 
emblazoned the stars of for'y-six 
free and independent states. 

They did not dream, in 1776, thet 
‘the flag of their country, from its 





birth till the present day, would 
never be lowered to a foreicn foe. 

They did not dream, in 1776, that 
the infant then c:adled would bee me 
the giant of 1908. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of a 
day to come when the banks of th:'r 
country would possess nearly balf 
the banking power of the word 

They did not dream, ‘n 1776, that in 
but four generations the farms and 
fields of their conntry woull year'y 
produce wealth to the extent of 
$7,500,000,000; its mines nearly 
$2,000,000,000; and its forests nearl, 
$1,000,000,C00 more. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of 
their deseendants undertaking the 
construction, at a cost of probab’y 
$300,000,000, of what will be the 
world’s greatest international water- 
way—the American Panima canal. 

They did Lot dream, in 1776, that 
the day would so speedily come wh n 
the world’s best patent of nobility 
would he the right to siy, “I am an 
American.” 

They did not dream, ‘n 1775, of the 
American flag being permanently 
raised in the Orient, cn the shore: cf 
the Arctic, in the isles of the Pacific 
and in the Caribbean sea. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of a 
day to come when the forces of 
Niagara should be harne:sed to the 
wheels of American progress ard 
commerce. 

They did not dream, in 1776. of be- 
ing able to communicate over an 
American cable with the Orient and 
get an answer in almost less time 
than would be spent in writing a 
letter, 

They did not dream, in 1776, of be- 
ing able to whisper from Los An-e- 
les to a friend in San lranciseo, or 
from New York to Chicago. 

They did not dream. in 1776, that 
they were founding a nation f om 
which would come, each year, in‘i- 
vidual benefactions for charity, re- 
l'gion, and education, to an amount 
exceeding $500,000,000 a year, 

They did not dream, in 1776, of 
educating hundreds cf th-u:ands of 
children of other tongues in o‘her 
lands, who, every morning, sing the 
songs of freedom in  freedom’s 
tongue, and salute freedom’s flag— 
the Stars and Stripes. 

They did not dream, in 1776. v hon 
Liberty bell pealed out its notes of 
joy, that those notes wceuld eco 
round the world for all time. 





> 


The master of a grammar school 
near Boston was consulted by a pa’- 
ent regarding the course of study for 
his son in the high school for the 
coming year. 

The master exp'ained to the parent 
that the course he would advise for 
the boy included several subjects 
among them physics. Whereupon 
the father remarked: “That secms to 
be all right except the physics. You 
know I am a Christian Se’entist, and 
not particularly interested in that 
subject.” 





Child Labor in the United States. 


The need of proper chi d-labor 
laws in the United States is cne of 
the most pressing problems which 
confronts our peop'e to-day. Taken 
up by various states in different con- 
ditions and at different times, ws: 
have child-labor laws !'l-cons'dered, 
and, for the most part, drawn with 
little thought and ineffective in the'r 
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results. The Dem-crae‘es of Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Iil'‘noig lead 


8h gan Child la in the 
es is actually increasing. 
England, Germany, France, Hol- 
land, and Switzerland all have labor 
legislation guarding the children 
which is far advanced over that of 
the United States, which as a whole 
should be ranked with Russfa in this 
particular rather than with any of 
the enlightened countries referred 
to.— Address, 


- 





A French School. 
The school which I went to while 


’ Staying in Paris was in an old- 


fashioned house on the Rue de Long- 
champs. The hours were from 9 
till half past 11 and from 1 unt'l 6. 

The first thing after arriving at 
school were prayers, which were 
said in a large room used for the 
smaller boys as a gymn.sium, 

Then the usual lessons were said, 
as we are accustomed to recite them 
here. The things I stud'ed were 
French grammar, reading, and 
arithmetic. The French have qu'te 
a different method of teach'ng arith- 
metic, which is much more difficult 
than ours. 

At 11 o'clock we were dismissed 
for lunch, returning again st 1. Ten 
we were generally given different ex- 
ercises to do until 4 o’clock, when all 
the boys, about forty, were n:arched 
into a little court, surroundel on a'l 
sides by houses, and paved with the 
hardest of cobblestones. This was 
called a playground. 

The games generally playel by the 
boys here were a sort of “juss in tie 
corner’ and “prisoner’s base” mixed 
up. 

When out of school the boys wou'd 
go to the Bois de Bou'ogne, a b>axti- 
ful, green park, the like of which 1: 
rarely seen here, and play a very 
mild game of football. 

All the boys, excluding myself and 
two or three other American boys, 
donned, upon arriving at school, a 
sort of black apron, which e¢ ma 
down to their knees. Why they wore 
this I do not know. 

Instead of having Saturday a holl- 
day, the French have Thursday, 
which I think is a better plan, as it 
breaks the week and it does not 
bring two days of vacation directly 
upon each other. 

I think the French fellows are, cn 
the whole, a pretty mean lot. You 
can bluff them very easily, and when 
they fight they only scratch and kick, 
and if they see that they are being 
beaten, start to run and, when at a 
safe distance, make faces at you. 
They have very little sense of honor; 
indeed, I would not trust one around 
the corner. They are great bullies 
and braggarts, never losing an Oppor- 
tunity to bully some boy smaller 
than themselves, and brag of th'ngs 
of which they have never seen or 
heard.—Composition by Roy An- 
dreae, pupil of Ernest Cobb, Cincin- 
nati. 


iit 


ET TU, BRUTE? 
Fuddy—“Spring has come at last, 
and I don’t feel a bit like work.” 
Duddy—“It_ is indeed loafly, 
weather.” : 





22 MS A ORE WE ce TEE ONE! 
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Here is Something EASY 
IS IT EXERCISING THE BEST JUDGMENT 


to permit the Wear, Soiling and Handling 
of the entire School Year to be placed on a 


Text-Book Costing Anywhere from 30c. to $1.00 each| 
RATHER THAN 


On a Holden Adjustable Book Cover ? 


Costing only 1 1-3 cents apiece 


‘REMEMBER —the Material of the Holden is Pure Unfinished cai | 
—by scientific chemical treatment rendered both WATERPROOF and GERM PROOF | 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y | 














At the joint meeting of the state 
commissions of Pennsylyania, _Lili- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, and Washington, 
for the purpose of codifying and re- 
vising the school laws of _ their 
states, which was held on July 2 at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in connection with 
the National Education Association, 
the following principles were unani- 
mously adopted as a part cf te pro 
ceedings of the meetinz:— 

On motion of State Superintendent 
Blair of Illinois on the certificat'on 
of teachers as fullows:— 

1. Any plan for the certification 
of teachers shall recognize and place 
a premium upon academic and pro- 
fessional preparation for teaching 
with a view of encouraging such 
preparation. 

2. After admission into the teach- 
ing profession, the continuation or re- 
newal of a teaching certificate shal 
depend upon successful experience 
and professional growth rather than 
upon recurrent examinations. 

3. Certificates of higher grade 
shail be issued in recognition of con- 
tinued professional growth and suc- 
cessful experience. 

4. There should be imterstate rec- 
ognition of state certificates and di- 
plomas of recognized normal schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

On motion of Professor Frederick 
E. Bolton of Iowa City, Ia., on the 
promotion of higher standards of ef- 


ficiency in public schools, as _ fol- 
lows :— 
We believe that the state should 


encourage high standards of efti- 
ciency in public schools, as fol- 
lows :— 


We believe that the state should 
encourage high standards of effi- 
ciency in all grades of publie schco's 
by granting special state aid to all 
rural, graded, and high schools which 
reach certain standards in equip- 
ment and teaching force. 

Concerning the state appropria- 
tions for the support of public 
schools, on motion of State Superin- 
tendent Blair of Illinois, as fol- 
lows :— 

Moved that it be the sense of the 
members of these state commissions 
that not less than one-fourth of the 
cost of maintaining the schools of a 
state should come from the _ state 
treasury, and that, when the ma’‘or 
corporations of a state cannot be 
taxed by the school distric’s, but pay 
state taxes only, not less than hiif of 
the expense of maintaining the 


should come 
or the state 


schools of the state 
from the state treasury 
school funds. 

The secretaries of the state com- 
missions represented are as fol- 
lows: L. A. Lowther, Empora, 
Kans.; Arthur Springer, Wapello, 
Iowa; Woods Howerth, Springfield, 
Ill.; Henry B. Dewey, Olympia, 
Wash.; G. M. Philips, West Chester, 
Pa. 
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ABSENT-MINDED BENEVO- 
LENCE. | 

A believer in organized charity 
cites the following as an example of 
misdirected tender-heartedness :— 

A very benevolent but abseut- 
minded old gentleman, riding in his 
earriage one bot July day, noticed a 
toad in the dusty road gasping with 
the heat. In the kindness of his 
heart he climbed down, tenderly 
moved the poor toad into the shade 
of his carriage, and then, thoroughly 
satisfied with his good deed, climbed 
up again and drove on.—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


THE HAMMOCK SEASON. 


The hammock’s coming does not 


mean 
Love making has been rudely 

ended; 
Not stopped, oh, no! In “full sw'ng” 

though 


"Tis temporarily suspended. 
—Nixon Waterman. 


MODES! 

Mr. Peet, a very diffident man, was 
unable to prevent himself being in- 
troduced one evening to a fascinat ng 
young lady, who, agen tommy ee 
his name, constantly addres<e him 
as Mr. Peters, much to the eésielé: 
man’s distress. Finally summoning 
up the courage, he earnestly remon- 
strated: “Oh, don’t call me _ Peters. 
Call me Peet!” 

“Ah, but I don’t know you well 
enough, Mr. Peters,” said the young 
lady, blushing, as she withdrew be- 
hind her fan.—Catholic News. 


“A woman is not worth a snap un- 
til she is forty,” says Valerie Ber- 
vere. With this compare the Shaw- 
ism, “Every man over forty is a 
scoundrel.” 


Mrs. Smith (thoughtfully}—“I'm 
afraid I shall have to stop giving 
Tommy that tonic the doctor: left for 
him.” 

Mr. Smith (anxiously)—‘Why, i<u't 
he any better?’ 

Mrs. Smith—“‘Oh, yes! But he 
has slid down the banisters six tim s 
this morning, broken the hall lamp, 
two vases, a pitcher, and a looking- 
glass; and I don’t feel as if I coll 
stand much more.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Do you know anything about flirt- 
ing?” 

“No,” he replied, sadly. “I thought 
I did, but when I tried it the girl 
married me.” 














Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship— fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly 
rounded points, even temper, cor- 
rect form and great elasticity of 


eleiaC@wtal- Va 
teel Dens 


makes every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kindof writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 





















Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand 


Exclusively Adopted by the New 
York Board of Education 


HOLDS THE WORLD'S REC- 
ORD FORSPEED AND 
ACCURACY 





The adjoining diagram shows the 
highest net speeds attained by the 
different systems in the 

International Contests 
First, Baltimore, 1906. 
Second, Boston, 1907, 
Third, Philadelphia, 1908. 

Send for “Which System” and 
“Speed Contests.’’ 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

31 Union Sq., New York 

Publishers of ‘“‘Course in Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand,” 81.50. 


MENEELY& CO. vareRuer, 


The Old remore. oaueoe. iB FLLS 
H Onan 





Meneely - oundry 
Establisk ed 
Dearly 100 years ago. 
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Laws Governing the Selection of 
Parish Superintendents and 


Teachers. 
Baton Rouge, La. 

The board of school directors in 
each parish shall elect from among 
its number a president.. Each board 
shall elect or appoint for a term of 
four years a parish superintendent 
who shall be ex-efficio secretary of 
the board, and who shall nominate 
all teachers to be employed in the 
public schools of the parish. He 
shall be a man of high moral char- 
acter and a practical educator. Te- 
fore any person may be eligible to 
appointment as parish superintend- 
ent he shall hold a certificate of eligi- 
bility issued by the state board of 
education which certificate shall be 
revocable by the state board of edu- 
eation if at any time the parish su- 
perintendent should be found ineom- 
petent, inefficient, or unworthy. 
When such certificate is revoked the 
office of parish superintendent by 
such act is declared vacant. Exch 
parish board is authorized to ap- 
point, at its discretion, auxiliary vis- 
iting trustees for each ward or school 
district, or school in the parish; such 
trustees shall make quarterly reports 
to the parish board of the actual con- 
dition of the schools, and shall make 
needful suggestions in all matters 
relating to the schools they have in 
charge as trustees. The parish board 
of directors shall report to the state 
board of education all deficiencies in 
the schools, or neglect of duty ori the 
part of teachers, superintendent, or 
other officer. The-members of the 
parish board shall visit and examine 
the schools in the several school dis- 
tricts of the parish from time t? 
time, and they shall meet and advise 
with the trustees when occasion re- 
quires, if auxiliary trustees be ap- 
pointed by the parish board. Upon 
the recommendation of the superin 
tendent the parish board shall deter- 
mine the number of schools to be 
opened, the location of the sc ool- 
houses, the number of teachers to be 
employed, and their salaries; and the 
said school board is entrusted with 
seeing that. the provisions of ihe 
state school law are complied with. 
Each parish board shall make such 
rules and by-laws for its own gov- 
ernment, not inconsistent with tle 
state school law, as it deems proper. 
The regular meeting of each pari-h 
board shall be held on the first Sat- 
urday of January, April, July, and 
October, and it may hold such - spe- 
cial or adjourned meetings as ihe 
board may determine or as occas on 
may require. Each parish school 
bourd shall exercise proper vigilance 
in securing for the schools of the par- 
ish all funds destined for the support 
of the schools, including the state 
fund apportioned thereto, the poll 
tax collectible and all other funds. 
The secretary shall keep a record :f 
all transactions and proceedings of 
the board. The parish schoo) beard 
may receive land by purchase or do- 
nation for the purpose of erecting 
schoolhouses, provide for and secu e 
the erection of the same, con truct 
such out-buildings and enclosures as 
shall be conducive to the protection 
of property and upon the recommen- 
dation of the parish superintendent 
make repairs and provide the neces- 
sary furniture, equipment, and «p 
paratus. All contracts for improve- 
ments shall be awarded to the lowe-t 
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responsible bidder, the board reserv- 
ing the.right tereject...any...and.all 
bids. The parish board shall have 
power to recover for any damages’ 
that may be done to the property in 
its charge. Upon the  recommenda- 
tion of the parish superintendent, the 
parish board may, by a_ two-thirds 
vote of the whole.board, after due 
notice, change the location of the 
schoolhouse, sell or dispose of the old 
site, and use the proceeds thereof 
towards a new one. 

The board of school directors shall 
elect two persons either memb:rs or 
not members of the board at tier 
discretion, who shall ass:st the par’s 
superintendent in examining al! <p 
plicants for certificates of qualifica- 
tion to teach in the public schools of 
the parish; these examiners shall 
mark all answer papers, tabulate the 
result and present the same to the 
parish board, which board shall se- 
lect and appoint teachers for tre 
schools of the parish in accordanca 
with the provisions of the law. This 
shall be done at a special meeting of 
the board called for the purpose, 
when necessary, and all elections of 
teachers shall be carefully ‘entered 
in the minutes of the proceed’ngs. 
The answer papers of all persons ex- 
amined shall be kept for one year in 
the office of the parish super’ntend- 
ent subject to the inspection of the 
persons examined, or persons § spe- 
cially authorized by them. 


Bok 
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The Magazines. 

—The chapters of “The Reminis- 
cences of Lady Randolph Churchill,” 
to be published in the midsummer 
holiday number of the Century, will 
deal entertainingly with the experi- 
ences and observations of a visit to 
Japan in 1894, during the war with 
China. The visit to Japan was part 
of a trip around the world, by way of 
New York, Vancouver, San Fran- 
cisco, and Victoria. 

—The August issue of Woman’s 
Home Companion is full of delight- 
ful stories—just the right sort of 
midsummer reading. There are se- 
rious and practical things, too. Doe- 
tor Hale talks helpfully about “Sleep 
and Re-Creation.” “The Garden in 
August,” many recipes for summer 
salads, meats and _ substitutes for 
meats by Fannie Merritt Farmer and 
Christine Terhune Herrick; the sum- 
mer fashions by Grace Margaret 
Gould, Sam Loyd’s own puzzle pige, 
are a few of the things that will in- 
terest most every woman who reais 
the August issue. 


—Augcust is the month for fiction— 
airy, light, even fantastie fiction. 








Eyerybedy’s has an exceptional col- 
lection of it, beginning with a littie 
child-story, full of pa and roul ty, 
“The Battié of Pankow,” by George 
Woodruff Jolnston!. The hig serious 
story,of the number is by Arthur 
Stringer, and is called “The Guarded 
House.” Gouverneur Morris “€on- 
tributes a delightful tale, “On “the 
Spot.” Bleanor Atkinson “His a 
charming tale in piquaney an‘? deli- 
cacy that catry it far above the ordi- 
nary type of love story. Chires G. 
D, Roberts has written « splendid 
bear story, “From the Teet) of “the 
'Tide,”that-ought to put the nature 
faker to shame, so real and dramat'c 
is this episode. “A Row of Books” 
is by J. B. Kerfoot, and the de»art- 
ments are continued as usual, 


Queens 


In planning for their seventh food 
fair—the original Boston food fair— 
given by the Boston Retail Grocers’ 
Association from September 28 to 
October 31-in the - Park. Square coli- 
seum, the management took into <:e- 
count that the styles in expositions, 
and the buildings they are given in, 
change from time to time just as 
fashions do. They accordingly se- 
lected the mammoth Park Squa-e 
coliseum as the most advantageous 
in every particular for the food fair 
this year. If the Park Square coli- 
seum had been built specially for 
their..purposes. the Boston Retail 
Grocers’ Association could not have 
had a more suitable exposition bui'd- 
ing for keeping abreast of the ad- 
vancement in the public’s taste. 
With the remodeling and new_ in- 
terior architectural decoration, .t ue 
Park Square coliseum will be ideal. 

The fact that the Park Square ¢oli- 
seum has its entire vast exhibition 
area—the largest in the country—on 
one level, and the street level at 
that, is only one of the distinguishing 
modern advantages. Fully as im- 
portant is the fact that it ts loeatel 
in the heart of the shopping district 
and theatre districts, with no extra 
car ride and fare to reach it. 


” 











Millions for Philanthropy. 

The sum of $148,902,130 was given 
away for the zood of mankind during 
the year 1907. Of this amount edu- 
cational institutions received over 
$70,000,000: religious institutions, 
over $9,000,000; museums, art  gal- 
leries, public improvements, and li- 
braries, $20,000,000. ‘The heaviest 
donors were John D. Rockefeller, 
Mrs. Russe]! Sage, and Andrew Car- 
aegie, in the order named. Over 
$30,000,000 were contributed by 
women. 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies BOSTON 


pe vee a Ee many meee Portland, Ore.. 1210 Williams Ave 
x sib Foam. _— Gah, Ses Gespen ide Beskeley, Cai., 614 Studie 42,4 
a cenne. Spokane, Wash., 613 Peyton Bidg. Los Angeles, Gal, ldg. 





FISHE 


inn AGENCY 


Mxosllent facilities for placing eT ANUAL. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 








Some New Books. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

Good Citizenshi .. Cleveland Heury Altemus Co., Phila. $ .50 
inese Fables and ¥ Foik Stories .....-......... Davis & Lung American Book Co., N.Y. .40 
Distribution of Livelihood...,..........-++. Stanton C.0. Farwell, N. Y. _— 
Anne of Green Gables Loewe edesd Ceeeeerecccee case Montgomery L. C. Page & Co., Boston —— 
’s ion.:.... Pe Seeeteninste=+> Henry Holt ¢ Co, N.Y. 1.50 
Seager’s ietiedaction to Economics......-..... aa ts 2°25 
ee Ee riments in Psychology........ ogy 4 ay “ “ & wey 
Dire eweceses ceed y: pS eee Jones :,P- Putnam’s Sons 1.75 

WELTY. «2. one ee cee cent teeter teeeeenceseecerseees Smith “ “ ‘ ria 
The Teen tieth Century American ............++ Robinson “ “ “ 1.75 
Inscriptions of the Nile Monuments............ Pier “ & base 
Present Day Problems. .......-.---.6e-seee ce eeee Taft Dodd, Mead & Co., Kenan, 1.50 
Soils and Fertilizers.......--<....-seeeeecece sees Snyder MacMillan c 0., N. Y. 1.25 
Stories Bex. & sassdpesiy weaboane pposagcss st) MOOD 150 
Captain ee Serre eee ee Roberts J. B- Lippincott, Phila. a 
The Lady in the Car.........s00-se0sseeeeeee scene Le Quex “ wa 
The Mystery of the Yellow Room es ‘Brentano’ 8, me 1.50 
The New. East Lynt..............c00 ceecseevees Morris C. H. Doscher “ 5.00 
The of Sunaters Farm -eee Naylor Eaton and Mains ‘* 1.71 
Fate's a Fiddler ..........ccccee ee bee ce eeenes eee Pinkham Small, Maynard & Co., Boston —— 
The Victorian Chanoellors..........-..--+ -+++« Atla Little, Brown & Co., Pa 
Betty of the Rectory..........-.-++eeecee cevees Meade Grosset & Dunlap, N. Y. 1.00 


Factory Legislation in Maine...........-.---.+.. 


Whitin Longmans, Green & Co., “ aadis 








Educational Institutions. 


> ~ — am 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


"i. M moa HOOL, eae. 
" or catalegu 
yet eB Borpenx, A. me, 


sve son, SCHOOL, FrronsuRre, Mass. 


es. For catalogues 
Joux G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FE J M ° 
SU onan Scoot Eocene 


te the new course of Household Arts. 
Fer address Huwny WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 


TATE WogmAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
es. Department for the peda- 
bn and technical training of teachers of 
pac commercial branches. Fer catal a 
. ASBURY PrrMax, Principa 




















John Phillip Sousa, the world’s 
famous band master, who with his 
famous band of sixty-five pieces— 
the largest organization he has ever 
brought to Boston—will be one of 
the leading musical features of the 
seventh annual original Boston food 
fair, is as particular about the acous- 
ties of the building in which his mu- 
sicians play as he is in regard to the 
perfection and care of their instru- 
wents. This explains why he left 
his pleasant summer home to visit 
Boston last week. He came pur- 
posely to imspect the Park Square 
Coliseum and to determine what, if 
any, steps should be taken to make 
its acoustics perfect. The result of 
the trip was Sousa’s enthusiastic re- 
port to the Boston food fair manage- 
ment that the Coliseum’s acoustic 
properties were ideal and that noth- 
ing whatever need be done. He 
made the test, not only with band in- 
struments, but with one of the sev- 
eral vocal soloists who will appear 
in connection with his band concerts 
both here and on his farewell tour of 
the world, which immediately fol- 
lows his Boston food fair engage- 


most pleasurable anticipation 








that the Boston Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, under whose auspices this 
big exposition is held, will make it a 
great musical event. In fact, in re- 
spect to bands, musicians, leaders, 
vocal soloists, and music, the Boston 
food fair, as a musical event, will 
easily prove the most notable in New 
England if not in this country, since 
the famous world’s peace jubilee 
held in, ny e EN “hel over thirty years 
ago. 


," 
4 





In a school not far from Boston the 
story of the Pilgrims’ first Thanks- 
giving had been told, and the teacher 
was questioning the infant class con- 
the main points of the narra- 
tive 

“Now, who can tell me wea! the 
Pilgrims did not have all the nice 
things to eat which we expect at 
Thanksgiving?” 

A tiny girl, not yet five years old, 
was waving her hand excitedly. 

“Well, Edna, why was it?’ 

“Because they couldn't sling the 
cash,” lisped the little one. 


Muriel—“‘When you eloped with 
George, did you leave a note telling 
your people where you had gone?” 

Gabrielle—“Why, of course. If I 
hadn’t, how would papa have known 
where to send us any money?’—II'us- 
trated Bits. 


UNWILLING TO FOLLOW. 

It seems to be the curse of the age 
that no one nowadays is content with 
any but the first place; yo one will do 
the everyday, out-of-sight work, with- 
out which the machine will not run. 
—Imperial Review. 


Bridget—“Oi’ve just been readin’ 
how wau kin git th’ best av mosqui- 
toes!” 

Pat—Shure who wants mosqui- 
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Richest County for its Size. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Los Angeles county, California, is 
the richest county for its size in the 
United States. The bonded indebt- 
edness is only $45,000, and the appor- 
tionment made will retire $20,000 of ' 
these bonds this year, bringing the 
indebtedness down to $25,000. The 
county taxes collected for the year 
1907-8 amount to $4,718,238, of which 
$1,484,400 is apportioned to the 
state and $3,233,836 to the county. 
The disbursements by the county 
for the year will be:— 





Common schools........... $ 770,050 
For high schools, bonds, and 

eae eee ee 731,515 
Total for educational pur- 

| MBAS ES Fe se A a ey $1,501,765 
General fund........ eoeee 569,168 
i a ER es ee 368,285 
County roads....6...csse5 309,352 
Real estate and county im- 

provements ..........+. 267,843 
County hospital........... 787,491 
Bonds to be retired........ 20,088 
Exposition fund........... 10,044 

Total disbursements...:. $3,233,836 


It will be noted that nearly half 
the year’s revenue is used for edu- 
cational purposes, as indeed is the 
case over all of California. 

It may be further noted that the 
present population of Los Angeles is 
305,000, an increase of 203,000 in 
eight years, or over $25,000 a year. 

The total bank deposits exceed 
$90,000,000 and new buildings are 
going up at the rate of $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 a manth. 


”' 


Value of Arbor Day. 


The state superintendent of schools 
of New York declares that the value 
of New York school property had in- 
creased nearly $2,000,000 in the last 
few years, owing to the improvement 
from the trees, shrubs, and flowers 
planted by pupils and teachers on 
successive Arbor days, The t2iu. 
value of the state’s school property .s 
$58,000,000. 





a 
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JUST ABOUT TIME. 

St Peter—‘What! You want to go 
back to earth? Why you have been 
here for years.” 

Banker’s Ghost—*Yes, but I think 
the receiver must have declared a 
dividend by now.”—Brooklyn Life. 





NO DOUBT ABOUT IT. 

A public-school magazine contains 
this courteous announcement: “The 
editor will be very pleased to hear of 
the deaths of any of the old boys.” 

No doubt the old boys will! oblige 
the editor from time to time.—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


BET CUPP WON’T SAUCER ANY 
MORE. 

Mr. Cupp—“What lunatics you 
women are to get your hands read.” 

Mrs. Cupp—“And what saloonatics 
you men are to get your noses red.” 

Mr. Young—“Do you know, old 
man, I’m thinking very seriously of 
matrimony.” 

Mr. Wise—“That’s right! If you 
think of it as a joke, you'll be 





toes, good or bad?’”—Brookiyn Life. 





mightily mistaken.” 
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BOSTON THEATRES. | 
| 


KEITA’S 
Every week new and more start- 


ling announcements are being made 
in connection with the midsummer | 
vaudeville festival at the Boston| 


| 
now opens at 12 | 
| 


runs until 10.30 at | 


} 


theatre, which 
o'clock noon and 


night, giving two great shows of five | the placing of their candidates 


and a half hours, something 
before attempted. In 
the splendid bills, including the Ro- 
many Opera Company, free orches- 
tral concerts have been inaugurated | 
under the _ direction of Charles | 
L’Orage, in the Wash ngton-stret | 


lobby of the theatre. The Romany | 
Opera Company will present gems | 
from the opera, “Martha,’ with two} 


sets of principals. Owing to the fact | 
that it contains so many splendid so- 
los and chorus numbers this will be 
one of the best features of the season. 
On this occasion there will be some- 
thing new in the vaudeville line, pre- 
gented by Katherine Nelson and 
Elizabeth Otto, who have a beauti- 


fully dressed act, presenting songs 
and character changes sand Miss. 
Otto’s splendid piano solos. Fred St. 


Onze, the champion hicycelist, will 
appear with a new company and do 
an entirely new act of trick bicycle 
riding. Others on the bill will be 
Wynn and Lewis, the college boys: 
Curtmell and Harris in a singing 
and dancing act; Sullivan-Pasque- 
lena Company in a new act called 
“The C.0O. D. Package”: Leon 
Gorodetzky ,the Boston violinist; La 
Rose and La Gusta; Zano, th: magi- 
cian, and others. 


7 
> 


Mrs. O’Hoolihan—“This payper sez 
there do be ser-rmons in sthones. 
Phwhat d’ yez think av thot?’ 

O' Hoolihan—“Oi 
Fer-rmons. but many a good 
ment has coom out ava brick, Oi'm 
thinkin’.”"—Chicago News. 








salient 
THE BUNGALOW. 


There’s one word I hear 
Wherever I go: 

"Tis a queer importation, 
The word bungalow. 


All over the land, 
The North and the South, 
rhe bungalow theme is 


In every one’s mouth. 


The master and mistress, 
The croom and the maid 
Are studying plans 
To see how they’re made. 


One kind’s built of plaster, 
Another of logs, 

But all are constructed 
With queer little jogs. 


There is one room in front— 
Half a dozen combined; 

The others are fastened 
Somewhere on behind. 


3ut then. after all, 
The most room is outside, 
Where porches are broad 
And mosquitoes abide. 


It’s the funniest thine— 
Whatever I do. 
I've just got to have 
A bungalow, too! 
—E. Irving Farrington, in Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


| who, whenever there is an accident chase after the victims and offer to bring suit for damages 
| for half what they can recover. The hurt may be slight and the fault entirely the victim's 


never | tion should distinguish between self-respecting agencies and CHASERS 
addition to | these ambulance.................ecseeeeeeeeeeee ees sesbacudeseshuceune ‘ 


dunno aout the |} 
ar-TCuU- | positions. Send for circulars. 















































another feature of agency work has done so much to bring it into discredit as 
ambulance-chasing. The agencies borrow this practice trom briefless lawyers, 


own, but if the lawyer can persnade the victim to begin suit he will at least have something 
te appear in court for. So AM is} A men whose only qualification 
many agencies, started by U L N E is that the world owes them 
aliving and they can no longer get places to teach, have to hunt around for vacancies, and 
where they do not find them try to create them. Every board of education gets letters from 
these unknown or notorious agencies offering to furnish candidates for any possible places, 
and sometimes more or less openly offering to pay for information, especially if it results in 
his is annoying and often scandalous, but boards of educa- 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
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BREWER vérency 
AGENC 
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MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ice, Slice | 


and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Geverm- 1 
— every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em of 
eas 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES (3 cites 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $f ,000 a year. 
Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and norma! uates, specialists, and other teachers to ee. publ 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schoole. Wa. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 














ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 














department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eeyisten § 
ee 120 Boyiston St. 
| Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. : 
| Ts) > 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGY © 's.a°nescom strect, tonton 
| 
156 B Free Street, Portiand, Maine. 

Good positions for Fall now on our books 

STUART" AGENCY 
G, A, STUART 
PROP. 
New York and Boston. No Registration Fee May 

and June unless position secured. 


| Manhattan Building. 
| 














Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager. 
The only fully equipped Teachers’ Agency between 
uo anly fully equipped gone 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct, 








Fike. | Oe foe ee 00000600 
; , We have uncqualed facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship . : 


every part of the country. 
a 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. .. . 
: Agency | Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
SOOSOSOS 99990090 OOOSHOOF 


Boston, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
THE STUDY OF NATURE Malden 
By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A.[1., Ph.D. . 
of West Chester (Pa,.) State Nermal School } | S h | 
The author, with rare insight and skill, has he: ut] mM 'y r Cc ] a C 0 0 
given to- teachers in orderly array such typical ex 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the ; : ' 
things in our common environment as to make de- WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. ; . 
illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 Educationally the Strongest Business 
THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS School in New England. : 
By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and iia a ee” ak iC : ' Bo 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 2% wotene: . Bbate vacate Petenae sie aaa betel 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose Puente ; E eat , 
aaa te formaie of law. furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25 trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 
FOR SU PPLEMENTARY READING Fea A special feature of the schoolis a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS ing positions. There is a large demand for well : 
By Charles Morris equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay j 
The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- attractive salaries. 
raphy needs to.be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its ” 
people, and this book is offeredas an aid to that end. Fall term opens September 1, 1908 
Itlustrated, 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents amy : 
Write, call or telephone for further informatior 
No schoolroom is complete without , 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 
97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ete Srggege 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA : : 




















NEW BOOKS 


McMAHON’S RHYME AND 
STORY PRIMER 


A practical and interesting primer using phonics | 








SANDWICK’S HIGH SCHOOL 
WORD BOOK 


A list of five thousand words chosen from those 
most commonly misspelled and from the high school 
texts in science, mathematics, history and English. 
A unique book that meets a well-known need. Price 
40 cents. 


and nursery rhymes and stories. The vocabulary is 
limited, the lessons appeal to children, and the i!lus- 
trations are charming. Price, 30 cents. 


HAMMOCK’S PARALLEL COURSE ; 
DRAWING BOOKS | MILLER’S PROGRESSIVE PROBLEMS 
IN PHYSICS 


An exceptionally full and well-graded series of 
problems illustrating and emphasizing the work of 
the standard texts in physics for secondary schools 
Ready in September. 


Parallel courses in pencil and brush work, includ- 
ing drawing from grasses and grains, foliage and 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, landscape, animals, 
the human figure, illustrative work, construction 
and design, perspective, lettering and mechanical 
drawing. A complete course for elementary schools. 


Four books, 40 pages each, 8x11 inches. $1.80 per WELLS’S FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


dozen. 


| 
| 


A one-year course, with abundant well-graded 


HODGDON’S FIRST COURSE IN problems, and clear-cut proofs. The work in graphs 
AMERICAN HISTORY is illustrated in colored diagrams. Half leather; 


Hexible. Price, $1.00. 
Two books for early grammar grades presenting 

the essentials of American history in charmingly told FRANKLIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
biographies. The heroes of peace and war, the cen- | ' : he’ 

ters of perennial interest and significance, and the | A beautifully illustrated edition, with topics for 
developing of intelligent patriotism, all receive due | study after the plan of Davidson’s edition of Irving’s 
} 
| 





emphasis. Fully illustrated. Book I., 312 pages. “Sketchbook,” also in Heath's English Classic 
Book II., 352 pages. 65 cents each. Series. Price, 50 cents. 
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